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ABSTRACT 

This publicat,lon is designed to help vccational 
evalxjatOTS wisely select an(3r use tests within the context of the 
referral questions and the individuali7ed evaluation plan. The first 
of two parts contains information on why tests are used in 
evaluation, problets with tests, and hcjw to«,select tests* Part 2 
contains a review pf specific tests that either h^ve been found to be 
successful within vocational evaluation or have this potential. A 
total of thirty-six tests are included in the following areas; 
achievement batteries and .reading tests: character, and personality: 
intelligence: multi-aptitude batteries: vocegltions: clerical; 
vocations; interests; vocations: manual dexterity; and vocations: 
mechanical .ability. Per each test, the following information is 
provided; purpose, final acor^, description (including 
administration, content, and scoring) , material's required, 
a-pF^op^ift^^ ^^o^P** "technical considerations (including norm groups, 
reliability, and validity), Aaerican Psychological Association level, 
sources of information, availability, and cowments. The addresses of 
the test publishers are appended. (LP A) 
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INIROimCI ION 



A review of the vocational evaluation literature iri the area of psycholoq- 
ical testing indicates that evaluators have what can only be described as a 
love-hate relationship with testing.. v^Many articles denounce testing, use it 
as a scapegoat for client and prjprm f.iilurr nnd, most signff leant ly, claim 
that reaction to the testing mo>f§nient is what really started vocational evalu- 
ation's f*sci|iation with work sample techniques . Yet at the same time evidence 
indfcates that ta^ts are widely |ised in vocWonal evaluation (Pruitt, 1972; 
Botterbusch,* 1.974) and that evaluators feel that they need to kno\^ more about 
the selection, administration, and interpretation of tests (Egerman and Gil- 
bert, J96^; Sankovsky, 1971; Task Torce No. 3, 1975; Coffey, 1978). 

This apparent conflict can be resolved by a careful ref^ssessment of the 
role of tests in vocational evaluation. Tests per se are not "good" or "bad," 
"uspfuF'^or ^not useful." Granted that some tests .eltherv by careful • design 
and/or by continuing research are more widely and successfully used than 
others, it is the improper use of the test by the eyaluator, teacher, psychol- 
ogist, etc., that causes the problem and not the te\t itself. Or to para- 
phrase a slogan of the National )\if]e Association (the other NRA), tests don't 
fail people, people fail people. A test is a neutral object to be used or 
misused. The professional test user must ask in what ^jtuation and with what 
particular person is there a good chance that a certain test will yield accu- 
rate and useful information. Asking this specific question of a test (or any 
assessment technique) will result in a niore, useable answer* than an emotionally 
laden question about the usi of tests in general. 

The test must be used In a planned situation. There must be reasons for 
testing as well as for using any other eyaluation technique. These reasons 
should be based upon the individual evaluation plan a,s defined by the Commis- 
sion on the Aj^credltation of Rehabilitation Facil ities' (CARP, 1978): . 

3.4.3.1.1.3 Based pn referral information., the initial Interview, 
and determine^ objectives, a specific written evalua- 
tion pT^i) fo\r each individual shall be developed^ 
This plan shall : , • 

• ■ - *> - . r , 

a. ' Iden^tify the questions to be answered throuc^f> the 

evaluation. 

t 

b. indicate how these questions will be answered. 



c. where .appropriate, specify persons (staff, < 
•family, etc.') who wi]l be Involved In carrying 

out the plan. Therfe should be evidence that ' 
, ' these indiv4duals are aware of their role in 

■ ' ' - „ carrying out this pLlan. 

y 

d. be periodically reviewed and modified as , • 
necessary, (p. 28) 

^ . ■ , • ■ • • ♦ 

The evaluat'or has at his disposal 'tests, work samples situational assessment, 
and job site evaluation. The sele(jt;ion of general tachniques and Individual 
assessment tools for obtaining answers to specific evaluation questions . 



eliinindtes; (1) Lho drbiLrar.y ddmin i slfat ion ot a hdtt.M.y ol t.-.f. work 
sami'h'-. (.') flu- sy.ttMuat i( proMMlin of havinq ovrrv . 1 lont .jo through fh.- 
■same string of experiences, and (3) an evaluation plan that does not show the. 
client how this experience relates to his overall rehabilitation program. 

• • 

The purpose of this publication is to fuHp the evaluator wisely select and 
use testb within the context of the refnrrnl questions ^nd the individuai/ed 
evaluation plan. Part 1 will contain information on why tests are used in 
evaluation/problems with tests, and how to select tests. Part 11 1-s a careful 
review of specific tests that eitheri^ave been found to be successful wi,thin 
vocational evaluation or have this p6<ential. Also included is a list of 
books on testing and statistics. Part\I will/ use the same format, and may 
be considered as a revision of the 1973>1DC publication, lost3_JiJ^±]^eJ^,^ure^^^^^ 
for Vocationcil Evaluatqrs. | 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge the work dgne by two graduate assis- 
tants, Ms. Sharon Vasholz and Ms. Mary K. Gorine who locatecj tests, prepared 
references, and helped in many other ways. 



Karl F. Botterbusch, Ph.D. 
December. 1978 
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Why Are Tests Used in Evaluation? 

Although this question has been commonly asked by many authors, to some 
extenL it is not relevant, or in 1 iyhl of the introduction, should be re- 
pKrased to state: Is a particular test useful in certain vocational evalua- 
tion situations? While the merits of any specifjc test must be judged within 
the unique situation of its use, the concept of "tests" and their usefulness 
in vocatiorral evaluation may be describecf mbre generally. So why use tests? 
There are several reasons. 

Th^ first is economic --compared with other evaluation techniques, tests * 
(assuming tha,t the eval.uator can get useful information from a particular test) 
are the cheWesrt way of obtaining information about a client. Job S'ite eval- 
uation requires a heavy staff investment in terms of the amount of time needed 
to develop the initial job site and to\ maintain a client on the site. ?itua- 
.tional assessment requires the existence of a workshop, production contracts, 
and staff fpr supervision. Both ,requiri that, the client be paid for what he 
produces'. If "homemade" work sample techniques are used, they require staff 
time to^ develop as well as money and ttme to construct; commercial work sample 
systems can cost up to $20,000 for the Initial purchase. All work samples 
evegtually require replacement parts and many require expendable supplies. )• 
Tests have- the advantages of: (1) being cheaper to buy, (2) usually being 
group administered, and (3) often having sepasrate a^nswer sheets which reduce 
the expense of expendable supplies. In discussing these four evaluation ' 
techniques, there is probably an inverse relattonship between the closeness 
6f the technique to real work as viewed by the cltent^nd the overall cost . 
of the technique.. This can be visualized as fdllt)w$: 



. Technique 

Job Site Evaluation 
Situatlqnal Assessment 
Work Sample Techniques 
'Psychological Testing 



High 



Cost 



Low 



Perceived relations- 
ship to real work - 



There Is a Isecond economic factor— speed of>adm1n1strat1on. Most tests 
are desglned to take a sample of a behavior (pr behivlors) .In a relatively 
short period of time. While other assessment techniques iflay obtain more 
accurate Information or more detailed Information, they usually take' longer 
than a test does. An evaluator can assess. mechanical comprehension using a 
^t*1$t that takes 30 minutes to administer to seven clients or he can place 
.these clients on a, work sample that assesses mechanical comprehension In two 
hours for each cl1ent.\ If only economical considerations were taken Into 
account, then most evaiWtors ^wuld use tests as their only technique^ thus 
becoming psychomttrlclansf. However, while no one can argue with the economic 
advantages of tests, there Is a more basic consideration— are the results 
accurate, for a particular (Silent? If the evaluator wants to assess the 



MKM-haniral romprohrn*;ion of a rHent who ran't read, who has a hu|h iltnirei^ ol 
test dhxiety, or who dodiu'l understand the iir.Lfua loir. t h,M, th,; i.ur.t .u(u 
rate method of assessment is not the cheapest or the shortest. Given the 
recommendations that are made from evaluation results, it may not be the most 
economical to the client or the rehabilitation «;ervires system in the long run. 
The point is that while tests are economical, they are only economical it the 
client can kie accurately assessed by this method. In oLlter wotds, if a Lcbl 
does not provide us with accurate information about a particular client, it 
is useless regardless of how econotnical it is to administer and score. 

There are some ^situat ions where tests Inay be the most practical method of 
obtaining information.' For example, the usfe of tests to determine the degree 
of literacy is important if the client is being considered for a formal train- 
inq program or general academic work. Some covert personality (Characteristics 
that might not be readily inferred from behavioral observations may be brought 
to the attention of the evaluator through the use of tests. This could play 
an, important role in determining what work adjustment seryic^^s are needed. 

Another reason for testing is to compare the client's performance with 
the most appropriate norm group, such as a group reading at the tenth grade 
level or workers employed in competitive industry. (Ttie selection of the test 
and. subsequently, the norm group(?) de^nds in part ^"Jhe/J^^sions that are 
to be made from the test results.) If thfe goal of rehab litation is to place 
the client in competitive employment, then all vocational evaluat on techniques 
should compare the client's results with those employed in competitive work. 
We need to know how the client measures up against people who are competitively 
employed, who are in job training programs, etc. Careful selection of tests, 
with appropriate norms is one way for the evaluator to get a good idea how his 
client compares with various non-disabled groups (assuming the evaluatoc 
selects a test with adequate norms and uses it properly). Such a comparison 
^results in a more realistic evaluation of the client's potential. - 

One commen4»must be made about testing and the time period spent in voca-. 
tional evaluation. It could be argued that one a.dvantage of. tests is that 
they can assess a person in a short period of time. With the reality of the 
one or two week evaluations in some facilities, this sounds ike a good reason. 
However, tests shoul^l not bemused only because, they require less time than 
other techniques. RAther. a specific test should be giverrwhen the resu ts are 
the be^t method of answering a referral question. With respect to the time to 
complete an evaluation, thej^ngth of time should be based on the client. s 
needs and not on the calendar 's. 

3.4.3.1.1.4 The length of time an individual remains in vocational 
. evaluation shall be primarily .based upon the time 
necesi^sary to accomplish the individual's evaluation 

goa-ls. (CARF. 1978. p. 28) 

Probjemsc With Test Use in Evaluation 

The first section pointed out some of the reasons why testing can be 
useful to vofcational evaluators as well. as mentioning that there are serious 
problems associated with test use. Generally, the failure of a test to yield 
accurate results may be based on two problems:. (1) poor te^t usage and {Z) 
some tests are not too useful for anything. This section deals with som^ of 



the w<iy^ tests cdi) be misused. Ihe rtext section (.ieals with methods ot st?lett- 
iiuj tests so tfh\t t fi(^ poor oiios i an Uc (WnitliMl. ^lOiiio nf t hi> roiiminn niisiiM'". of 
tests in vocational evaluation are: 

Overuse ("Tuesday everyone takes the WRAT.") - Some facilities overuse 
tests by scheduling every client to take a certain test or group of tests. 
This overuse occurs for several rcdsous: (1) lack of individualized client 
^planning, (2) a desire for easier client scheduling, and (3) faith that one 
'test or specific battery of tests can yield va^lid and useful results for 
every client. »"Ujere should be a reason why a test is given to a client just 
the same as there Should be a reason V^hy every other technique is used. To 
give a client, who the evaluator knows from prior information is iM iterate, 
an achievement battery is a waste of time and money and onl'/- gives the client 
one more bad experience with tests. To be more general, before using anj;; 
evaluation technique, see what |^nformation is needed" for the individual 
client. To give an intelligence test to a client who has recently taken the 
WAIS is duplicating efforts. While it is true that some tests have more uses 
than pthers, it 'does not follow that a particular test is useful for every 
client. In conclusion, the best way to prevent overuse is to carefully plan 
each client's evaluation program. . • . 

Indiscriminate Use ("She was given a battiery of clerical test\even though 
she had no interest in*this area and the results of clerical work sahipJes had 
been negative.") - Tests can be indiscriminately used as well as overused. The 
indiscriminate use of tests simply means that tests are used without much, if 
any, planning. In some cases a client may be administered a test or group of 
tests even when other evaluation results have already given the answer. If a 
client has taken several work samples in a specific area and if results indi- 
cate. no interest and/or low performance, then there would appear to be little 
or no need to test the client in the same area. The converse is also true. 
Testing would not be needed if the client has. shown previous interest and^^ 
ability in one job area. For example, an automobile mechanic with a recent 
injury to hi§ dominant hand is referred to find out if he can return to his- 
former jo.b. The first phase of this client's evaluation plan would center on 
the question of "iToes he have the physical ability to return to his former 
occupation of mechanic?"^ This-phase could be answered by work samples and 
job site evaluation. If the client could return to his former ^ob, then no 
further assessment would be needed— certainly no tests. Howev^, if this 
client cannot return to his previous job, then the second phase, would be to 
answer the question "Is his ability and experience applicable to any jobs that 
are less physically demanding?" • During the second phase, interest inventories 
and tests of mechanical and reasoning, abil ity could prove useful. To give 
these or any other measures during the first phase would not be a wise use of 
testing. From this rather , simple example two conclusions can be drawn: (1) 
testing shoCild be carefully planned for each client and (2) testing need' not 
be u^ed when the evaluator is certain ^hat other techniques have already given 
accurate Information. * 

Separat i on of} Learning From Perfomijince ("Tests meaisure what the client 
does; not whVt he knows.") - A problejii with testing, as with any other eval- 
uation technique, is^to separate learning from performance. Thi^ is sometijnes 
difficult because learning cannot be seen, heard, or evaluated--only perfor'- 
mance can be measured. Many problems in test use happen because the test 
alUffnistrator is not able to separate learning and performance. In the -context 
of this publication, learning mean^ that the evaluatjor communicates to the 



client what the test instructions are and how the client is to t)o about^takinij 
the tcit. Perturmancc luedns the answtMs th.it th.^ ( li(>nt (jivi-. to \\u^ tt-.t 
Items. To have a client take a test before he is aWare of what is involved, to 
have a client not understand the instructions', to have a client miss items be- 
cause he cannot perceive them, to have a client "fail" a test because the 
format of the items was beyond his comprehension is to invalidate test results. 
Before Ihe evaluatdr- can measure the client's perfoKiuance on a test, he iiiubt 
make sure that the client knows How to respond to the te^^; i-tems and that he 
accurately perceives the test content. In short, the cfient's test score must 
not reflect how well .he understood .the instructions or deu-ld perceive the 
Ttems. but hoki well the client knew the answers "once he fully understood the 
instructions^nd the item* content. " If the purpose of the test is to obtain 
accurate information about the client, then the evaluator must make sure that 
the client knows the instructions and how to respond to the test content per 
se. It is the responsibility of the evaluator to make sure that the client 
knows what is required of him. This can be done in several ways: (1) 
car6ful test selection to pi(;k tests with appropriate reading levels,, etc. , 
(2) the increased use of practice exercises and examples prier tb -actual 
administration, (3) the use of tests specially designed for certain disability* 
groups, and (4) the modification of tests for certain disability groups. Test 
selection will be dealt with in this publication. The other three topics have 
been dealt with in two other MDC publications: The Use of Psychol ogi cat Tests 
With Individuals Who Are Severely Disabled (Botterbusch. 1976) -and Wor k Sample 
Evaluation of BTInd.. Cl ients: Critenia for A dminjstra.tion and Developpient 
(DicUon, 1976). In short, pne of thfcmajor reasons tests yield inaccurate 
information is because the test per sror the evaluator does not allow for the' 
client to know what is expected and required of him. prior to taking the actual 
test. % , 

Negativ e Connotations X)f Tests by Evaluators and Clien ts ("Our facility 
doesn't like to use tests" and "I'don^t like tp take tests."^) - To many cli- 
ents, as well as evaluators, the mere mention of the word "test" brings about 
negative connotations often accompanied by stronger emotions such as anxiety. 
Unfortunately many of these feelings are justified. All too often clients have 
had a history of failure in school tests, not being selected for jobs due to 
tests, and being classified almost automatically into a. "failure" category. 
On- the other s^de, some evaluatoirs have often seen negative results from iising 
tests, have Mttle knowledge of test selection and use, and have serious doubts 
about the usefulness of tests. If tests are to be used successfully by the 
facility, the evaluator will have to deal with his own problems as .well as 
those of the client.' The evaluator can overcome his own problems in three 
ways: (1) by knowing hpw to select specific tests to suit specific client 
.needs; (2) by ta?t1ng only when necessary and then having the tesf^nd reason 
for its use written Into the evaluation plan; and (3) by becoming mc^re gen- 
erally aware of the proper uses oft testing. The evaluator can help the client 
overcome any ml-strust of test^ only after the evaluator himself is able to look 
at testing with' an honest eye. After this occurs, the evaluator who chooses 
to use tests can help the client in several ways. First, provide the client 
with the exact reason for using each test* This reason is essentially what 
should have already been written on the individualized client evaluation plan-.- 
Second, for *some tests, such as aptitude and achievement tests, provide extra 
occup,at1onal Information. Tell the client in simple language what a sales / 
aptitude test measures and how the results relate, to a variety of sales jobs^ 
Third, prior to the test tell the client' how the results will be used and after 
the test tell the client exactly What the results are and what they mean. If 



these recotunonddlionb are (ol lowed, IIk; LlitiriL sln)uli.l > esf)t)ml i (. i ve 1 v drul, 
\m\\ iiiiport .Hit 1 y , witti i ?u nsist'd nuit i v.i t i dii . 

Poor Selection of Tests ("I'll see what we have ground here to get an IQ 
score.") - Test use"beqins with selection. and selection is bflsed upon two 
questions:' What do we want to find out about the client?" and secondly. What 
testb will answer this? U\ answei iiiy the fiibL question, the evaludtof iiiub.1 
be able to clearly identify what information about the client' is needed to 
answer questions. In rielating this to test use, the.evaluafor can begin by 
giving the (Jfeneral specifications where a test can be useful. For example, 
a picture interest Inventory may be needed to help low literacy clients clar\ify 
their interests. After deciding what is neejJed and why it .is needed, the 
evaluator searches for the best test that meets his specifications. In this 
example he will consider the range of jobs covered, the organization of the 
results, the ease of scoring as well as the technical questions of reliability, 
validity, and norms. Often several different <tests are needed to answer the 
same questions for different client groups. Returning to the above example, 
If ^ general measure of client inte^riest ts needed, then the evaluator will i^nt 
to have a wid^ range of instrum^nts'avanable--some for lc5w literacy clients, 
for persons- expressing a desire for a technical or skilled occupation, and for 
persons who want additional academic training. Thus, the measure of int;.erest 
should consider what client ls=-fe^ing assessed and how. this assessment should 
take place. A quote from an. article by Botterbusch and Sax (1977) dealing with 
the selection of commercial vocational evaluation systems also applies to test 
selection and use within the, vocational evaluation process; 

The first decision is whether the evaluation unit is 

meeting client needs in terms of accurate assessment for 

available- jobs and/or training. If needs are not being 

met, .the second decision becomes a question of what 

areas' of job assessment are needed for the evaluation 

unit. After these needs are known a thorough review ^ 

of ..^ . . available resources Is made to determine how 

to best meet these needs . . . There has to be a 

great 'deal of analysis of what is to be accomplished 

during evaluation, the available jobs and training, 

the types of clients with whom you are working "and the 

best way to accomplish the goals of your facility. 

This analysis ts absolutely necessary before you • ■ 

can . . . [select any t^fj. ' (pages 35-36) 

In conclusion, »t he evaluator must carefully select tests prior to their 
use." This selection shquld be based on what tests will provide answers to the 
referral questions: This section has presented some of the general problems 
wlth^test use., The next section will deal In greater detail with .how to 
select tests. 



How to Select Tests 

Test selection Is not'slniple and many factors (ranging from technical 
considerations, through reading levels, to should tests be used at aTl) must 
be weighed. To be an "expert" In test selection, the evaluator must combine 
a detailed knowledge of two areas— technical knowledge about psychometrlcs 
and a practical knowledge of how id plan and conduct evaluation services for 



Hients with a wulo vdu^c ut hand i cai)'.. . Dm in-i (Mr, r.-virw .nui m;.I c M 

pnn.^ss, tlu- .waluatPf inii-.t k.-rp tii min.l thai I he prcu .Mlur.' imr.f Im^.mI 

on what will best assess the client. While it 1s beyond the scope ot this - 

publication to present all the information needed t6 make any person pn 

expert in *test selection (although some source materials given on pages 90 . 

lo 91 will help you get startod), soiiu\g(MUMal tons uierat ions at(> as Tollows. 

Should Tests Be U'^ed ("Mayho soim^ p(n)plo shtiuldn't, ho tost(Hl at all.") - 
The first question to fie"asked when selecting ^ test (or tests) for a specific 
client population is rtot "what tests to use." but "should we use tests at • 
oil?" A review of the literature on test use shows that they can be adapted- 
and/or designed for severely disabled client groups such as blind (Bauman, 
19/(); Scholi and Schur, 197G) , deaT (Levinc, 1976). and mentally retarded. 
While tests can be used with many severely disabled .persons , the question isi» 
still to be asked, is -a test usable with a particular client? In trying to 
answer this question, the evaluator must ask what potentially prevents. the use 
of any tests with this client. A client may, for example, suffer from anxiet/ 
so intense that testing would be invalid except for all bu4 the simplest motor 
tasks A severely mentally retarded person from a culturally deprived bapkr . 
ground could perhaps be assessed more accurately using other techniques. The 
same is true for a person who is both blind and deaf. These are only examples. 
The point is that the evaluator must be able. to discriminate those clients tor 
whom testing of any kind would not produce accurate result^s. Therefore, th6 
first step in test selection is to^^isk what tests would give accurate ^"^o^^a- 
tion of a particular quality for a^ particular cl ient.- the evaluator finds 
that no test will provide .this information, then he. should use o^her assessment 
techniques. 



' Ask Questio ns Abdut the Te^t ("What does this test really do?' ) - In 
selecting a test for potential use, the evaluator must careful ly review the 
test, its manual, answer sheet, and other parts. The reviewer should look at 
the reading level, administration procedures, c>arity of instructions, norms, 
reliability, and validity. . The evaluator could begin- by reading the stated 
purpose of the tvst in the manual,, then reviewing the test itself, plus any 
research to determine if the test achieves its stated purpose. Critical re- 
views of the test in the Mental Measurements Yearbooks and elsewhere should be 
read. An obvious pgint is to consider lightly tFe publishers advertising. . 
When reviewing a new test for possible use, the purpose for the test within 
the evaluation unit and the general characteristics of the client population 
should.be kept in mind. In other words, the test should be evaluated on its 
technical merits and on the place it wi-11 fill in the^ evaluation unit (Part 
II of this publication is designed to provide some |jf the answers to these 
questions. ) 

Test Taki ng 'Ability ("Can the client take this test?") - The first two 
suggestions asked if the test should be used and what the test measured- This 
suggestion moves away from the test and eepters on»the client. Here we ask it 
the client can take the test in a way th^ yields accurate results. The first 
question is', can the client raead the items and understand what he is reading/ 
Most of, the conmonly used -tests, require the client to read (and comprehend) 
at the sixth or eighth grade level. If a cTient can understand the instruc- 
tions (as evixlenced by the practice items), ^can read the items with comprehen- 
sion, and can use the appropriate answering format, then he earn take^mbst . 
standardized testy*- The client who ^as this test" taking ability most likely 
-will not need any low literate tests or special modifications in the instruc- 
tions or answering method. This represents a great advantage to both client 



and evaluator. If the evalua^r decideb to use some tests with an individual 
client, th^n the first step is to detenuino the client'.s ability to ta'ke tests. 
Horo t^t? ovaluator has sovoral mot.hdds.- Tho mtr.t st »m i (]fit focwMr-d i to w.e .in 
. ftstablished reacH)ig test or achiev.ement battery to determine readihg and com- 
pcehension^ "'compare his score with the 'appropriate group, and make a decision. 
? Subjective observations made during this initial test will tjive some indicition 
of the client 's., test sophistication, the presence, of any unusual degree of test 
.0 anxiefy, and the' gen'eral. ability to cope fn a hi-ghly structured setting. 

Other methods of determining;! iteracy may include checking previous records for 
r^nt testing, job. history, and years' of forma] education. . A c1 fent having a 
hi story« or. employment in clerical , sales, or technical occupations will prob- 
• "^Bibly read fairly* well. Formal education may be irtother good estimatei If it is 

recent. However, because of the social promotion policies of. many schools, 
. some high school graudates can't read at the sixth grade level". Test taking 
ability needs to be measured first. - Once the literacy level is established, , 
then the evaluator can plan any necessary testing around the client's level of 
* - reading and test sophistication. . , 

SpecJXic b^es of Tests in the^val uati-'on Process 

The previous sections have mentioned that tests may often be useful at . 
various steps of the evaluation process. This section will attempt to give 
some specific examples, but remember that these are only examples. Sometimes 
tests must be used to establish the legal "existence" of mental retardation for 
a school systeip, vocational rehabilitation agency, etc. If the evaluator is 
also qualified to administer the WAIS (Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale), 
Wise (Weschler Intelligence Scale of Children), or othisr individually admin- 
istered Instruments, then this testing may be done in the evaluation Unit. 
If not, a'psychometrlcian world ng. closely with the unit 1s a good second 
t alternative. The test results can be used for other aspects of the evaluation 
or to developthe evaluation plan. The second use of tests is to help plan' 
the evaluation. If the referral contains Ijttle in the way of direct ques- 
tions* tnen the evaluator could use testing at the start of the evaluation 
process to narrow down ^the client's interests, aptitudes, and to determine his 
literacy skills. After interviewing the client and assessing his literacy 
skills, a multi -aptitude battery together w-ith a broad based Interest inven- 
tory may be important. The results of tJfiese must b*e discussed with the client 
and used to help plart the. rest of the .evaluation. A no^e of caution is neces- 
sary—starting a new client with a battery of tests can easily fall into the 
problems of overuSe and indiscriminate use. Thus, tests should* be used with 
caution' and also intei^spersed with other evaluation and information giving 
(fe.g., occupational information) programs. 

« ■ - 

Tests can also be used to substantiate othfer evaluation results. If a 
client has done poorly on several work: or job samples involving finger and hand 
dexterity, the evaluator may want to further investigate this by using a finger 
de)fterity measure to determine the precise problem^and to compare the client's 
— performance with norms developed on employed workers. A client having done 
poorly »on Work samples in several occupational areas whose only common element 
may be the ability to visualize three-dimensional objects from diagrams and 
blueprints, could be given a test of spatial a|)i 1.1 ty to see if this is the 
reason for the poor results. These" two examples have used' tests to check 
on the pbssible reasons why a client has experienced low achievement on an- 
other assessment technit^ue. It should also be noted that other assessment 
techniques can be used to substantiate tests. Thus, we are not setting up 



tests or .Iny othor torhni(Hn^ .i'. tht> iiltiiiuito ir-i tcfi.i . 1 h»> pt-oicss is to < fuvk 
th(^ ro<;ult<; of ^ovor.il moasuros ,fii,nrKt <Mch othfn- t(ir ( diis i s t.tMu v and, il 
incoiib i5>lent, Lu t»\y to unJci aland why. 

Testing can also be used to help decide between a.] ternati vos . A client 
does well on a variety of work samples in both the clerical and sewinq areas 
"and has verbally expressed an into»-ost in both. Other rosults aqreo that both 
areas are within the client's ove»all ability, ramie dI dext-oi" i ty , ,oU . In 
helping the client decide between these two areas, seveial meLhodi> may be used 
Additional occupational information is given, the local job market is discussed 
and .the chances for upward mobility are mentioned. At this pdint a more coverf 
determination of interests and needs can be established using testing. Here 
tests could provide usefljl informatHon not elsewhdre attainable. 

All these sources of information can be weighed by the evaluator and cli- 
ent to make a decision. Deciding between alternatives can also involve de- 

. ciding between levels of jobs within an occupational (i.e., career) liierarchy. 

^ A client may be definitely interested in machine shop work but is somewhat 
confused' as to the level. Jobs in this area vary in the degree of skill re-, 
quired and in the ability needed to reach this skill. . Tests of mechanical 
comprehension, practical measurement of arithmetic, and ability to make fine 
discriminations can help the cl ient deci d^ if ha sho.uld consider a^fairly low 
level job such as a punch press operator, a semiskilled job like a drill 

• press operator, or train for a position as a tool and die maker. 

A final example is the use of tests to help an^er questions or hypoth- 
eses raised by the client's history or evaluation results. A client has a job 
history of several clerical jobs held for short durations. Clerical tests and 
work samples reveal no skill deficiencies, behavioral observations show no 
overt problems that cause the client to loose a job," and the client is unable 
to adequately explain the reason's for the employment history. The following 
hypotheses could be set up: (1) the cli-ent has a personality or psychiatric 
problem that only manifests itself while on the job; (2) the client's intel- 
ligence may be extremely high causing boredom resulting in frequent job 
changes; and (3) the client may not real.ly be interested in clerical *fOrk. 
- The use of tests to answer these hypotheses would be discussed with the client 
■ and th^ one hypothesis would be investigated at a time. For the first hypoth 
esis, a test like the 16PF or the MMPI could be useful; any of a number of 
intelligence measures could be used for the second; and the Strong, OVIS, or 
MIQ would help answer the third. The point is that the evaluator who encoun- 
ters problems which appear to have no obvious solutions, could ■^se testing as 
a method of seeing if his "hunches" are correct. 

* « 

The above paragraphs have given some examples of the specific uses of ^ 
testing during the evaluation process. These are only examples and the eval- 
uator will" be able to think of other situations where testing may be useful 
to help solve many other difficult questions. The themes that hopefully come 
through in this section are that tests can be used in creative ?nd versatile 
ways and that if used correctly, a test can be an important part of many 
clients' evaluation plans. ' • - 
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A Mojt'l (or- lest lls(> 

1 hroujlioii t I ht'M' paijc'. vvr li.ivc l.ilh'fl ,iImmiI iii,tti_) l.itlfnv i M (•«. I i M'J (.he 

use of tests in vocational evaluation. These can be divided into (1) the 
use of tests within an evaluation program ami (?) the use of a sfXHiifii: tost, 
that will serve the needs of a specific client. Sur(p<;<;ful tostinn is admU{- 
istorinq the »"iqht. tost to tho c]\on{ so thdt at(ij»Mtr .utd usrfiil iiiloriiia-fion 
(.an be obldiiicd. lliu left- side ot, liqutt; 1 (i.e., "Ilu' U'sl") >howi. trmt U'sU 
are part of the total evaluation program and ttiat the "eva luat ion program must 
refer to the client population served, the loc^al labor market (including educa- 
.tional opportunities), and the implicit or explicit philosophy of, the evaluation 
unit.. In establishing (or refining)'an evaluation program, s{op 1 is to decide 
if some. of the information needed to assess clients nfdy be obtained through 
testing. It the eva.luator believes tt>at some tests will he helpful .to his 
clients, then the r\.ext ^tep (Step 2) is to set up specifications for what sorts 
of tests -are needed. Some example,s of these specifications would be: (1) a 
test of mechanical "aptitude that does not require' any reading skills; (2) a 
test of literacy for low functioning persons' that does not have childish con- 
tent; and (3) a nonverbal 'test of general learning ability that, has Spanish 
language directions. These examples are general and the evaluator may want to 
include other specifications such as cost ^^scoring procedures, cultural bias, 
and va 1 i d i ty . - - ' / 

After setting up specifications, the i&valuator finds and reviews tests 
that fit these specifications (Step 3). .This publication will help the eval- 
' uator find some of these tests. Another way \s to write the numerous test' ' 
publishers, state what is needed, and ask for a catalogue. (The addresses of 
some test publishers are found on page 95.) Other methods of locating poten- 
tially useful tests include various books on testing, professional publications, 
and, 'especially, the Mental Measurements Yearbooks . After tests that may meet 
the specifications have been identified, the evaluator orders specimen sets 
-from the publisher and then carefully reviews all of the material. An inter- 
esting procedure is to take the test yourself. This will help you to see the 
.content of each item, to estimate its reading level, and to Judge the appro- 
priateness of the content for specific handicapped |::^opulation(s). It may also 
be possible to try out the test on some clients; however, if this is done, make 
it very clear. to the clients that the test is being evaluated and not them. 
After taking the teSt, score, it and then interpret tht results. These subjec- . 
tive. methods of reviewing a test must \)e combined with a careful ar\d critical 
review of the manual and materials. Some" of the questions to be asked are 
about the stated purpose of the test, the technical aspects, reading level, 
administration and scoring time, type of administration-, and interpretation of 
results. In reviewing any test the potential user may want to prepare a 
written oi^line of .the critical points; the test review outline on page 13 
can serve a^ a guide. . 

After reviewing the proposed test, the evaluator must decide if this test 
win bp useful in obtaining £|ccurate information for some* of his clients (Step 
4). This flhecision is based on a .critical review of the test materials, the 
needs of the evaluation program, and the evaluatbr's knowledge' of the charac- 
teristics of the events who will be taking^ the test. If the decision is to 
reject a specific test, then other potentia.l tests are reviewed. If therfe are 
no other potential tests,- the evaluator may choose either another assessmertt 
* technique, or revise specifications" for selecting a test. 
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In testhui a sixnifit ( 1 icMit (ri()fH „t | i,,utt> 1), t fir protoM. Inuiins 

with tho quostions M<;k^d h9 th<> rof(MT,n s(nir(<> (^;t(>p A). If (hr-,(> t mir. 
a»e pittciie, Ihtfh d detailed evaluation pjan can be developed upon entering the 
facing. If not, the evaluator will have to .obtain additional information 
prior to developing the plan. The evaluation plan (Step B) is established to ' 
answer specific questions about the client and duriiui this phase, quL^tions ol 
what techniques to use are not asked. Once specific needs ,ire est.ihl i shed , the 
.first decisions revolve around what techniques will best answer the referral 
questions. With r^ard to testing, ttte first question is. "Will any testing be' 
necessary to assess^the client" (S'tet C>9 If the answer is "no.^' then other 
techniques are used. ' \ x 

If the answer is "ye^" then' the next'phase is to detonnine the test 
takthg ability of the client (Step D). Some suggestions for this are given 
on page 6 and need not be repeated. Once the client's test takinq skills 
mainly literaci' in the English language, have been determined, some decisions 
.can be mad« (Step E). If the client does not have minimal test -taking skills, 
Jf^^*^^*^"®^ evaluati,on plan revised to reflect this. 

While, literacy. or test taking ability obviolisVy occgr on a continuum. Figure 1 
has simplified this continuum by giving only three testing options. The first 
is for "high literacy" clients^, a term used to indicate a client who can take 
almost. any standardized test. The second, 'now literacy." implies the use of>> 
nonreading. nonverbal . or low reading tests. The third chdice is to modify 
specific tests to m^||Cl lent needs J7see BotterbDsch (1976) and Dickson (197671 
The evaluator selecM|ie actual t€;^t based on the information needed and the 
client s test takin^Rill level. This test selection is recorded on the 
evaluation plan (the dotted line on Figur^^ 1). , ' 

Actual test administration is the next step (f). Here the client 'and 
the selectfed test are merged, possible, the test should be! ddministered 
according fo the instructions in its manual, and any mobificatlons must be 
OttT'efully l^de. Even though the t^st and client hayfr.been ca>tefully chosen 
far each ot^er.^ there sti.ll can be unforeseen- prxxblem^. The evaluator mCst 
be aware of these and make, sure the client know#what the instructions mean, 
that the client is jiot too anxious' to take the test. etc. Following adminis-" 
tration and scoring, the, results are recorded and shared with the client.- 
The client must Understand to the best Of his/ability what the results mean, 
how they will reflect^pon the results of the^rest of the evaluation, and 
especially, how they rtay a/fect the client's future goals. 

Part I has attempted'to provide the evaluator witfi some general guidelines 
on how to properly use psychological tests within the evaluation program. It 
is realized that some of these suggestions, recommendation^ and^procedures will 
appear general to the reader. There -Is a rearson for thts -'-each facility Is a 
unique combination of clients, programs, referral soifrc^s. staff and financial 
resources. In addition, each faclllly, e)<1sts>.in a unique community. To set 
forth highly regimented guidelines flTtesl u&4 would ()e impV-actical to the 
evaluator and place the writer 'In a(B«s1tiVj>f assuming that he knows every 
facility and Its procedures. The ultimate responsibility for the appropriate 
use of tests ^lepesds upon the profession^ judgment of the evaluator. Th^ 
fIrsVpart of this publication provided some general Information on testing; 
the second part provides" specific informat'lon on tests and gives reference 
sources.. It Is hoped that thfcse two parts will help and encourage the. 
evaluator to make appropriate decisions 'about test use and selection. 
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Thie second part of this publication contains reviews of tosts l-hat><irr 
either widely used in vocational evaluBtion or tests that have potential for 
widosproad ^so in client as-.osMiuMit . Th.' iles^Dption of ,nu h mstnimrrH is 
presented in a s t .indard i /od ffuinaf, dpsi()(i,Mj to oh mm f 1 vo I v ^immnt-i .n^ im, h 
device. Ihe format and what is rontaint^l in .m, ti i;Mt«.)nt v follows fhi>. m 
ticoduction. in using this format, the evaluator should keep in mind that 
only very basic information is prese>ited and that he shoulxj consul t addi tional 
sources firior to select^ing a test for his use / ^ 



T-est Review Outl ine 



The ridme of the instrument, as listed in the Mental Measurements Yearbook and 
on the test manual, is centered in capital letterT on W t^Vf "Oie" page". Any 
common n^mes -or abbreviations are given. in parentheses foTlowing the formal 
"^T"^ ^'^^ contains the foriii(s) of the test, if any, which were re-" 

viewed for^ this publication. The review applies only to tiir form(s) listed on 
this second line. The most r.ecent copyright date is plare\iM parentheses on 
the right margin. . " 
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Purpose - l^hy is thi s^' instrument aclmin,iste|!fe? , The specific trait^' 
aptitudes, abilities, skills, etc. that 'trti test is designf>d to- measure 
are presented here. 



.2. Final Score - The final scores are identified and the method of presenta- 
tion given. , ' 

3. Description * ' . / ^ 

A. , Administration - Indivitlual or group test, penc i Kanrl-paper or * 

apparatus, administration time, and any required special conditions 
or materials .ar« p^'esfented. 

B. Content - Content includes descriptions of, the number of items item 
' format,- and the type of item. - / 

Q. ^Scoring - Hiis contains the time required for scoring, the avail- 
ability of computerized scoring service's, and the use of • convers-ion 
tables. , < , , / \ 

4. Materials Required - A. list of the materials necessary to administer 
and score tlie test is given. 

5. Appropriate Groups - the nece^ssary physicafand "mental" ski 1 l\nec*ssaW 
to successfully coffiplete the test are indicated. , . ■ . 

6. Technical Considerations ' ..- ^ 

■ ■ , . ■ ' - ■ 

A. Norm Groufts - On what groups are norms available? How are' the groups • 
de$cribed i^l* the test manwal? 

B. Reliability - This presents typical reliabilHy data found in the 
tost marraal . 

13 ^ 
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I. Valuilty Wti.it tM-.r. M(H«'. ttu' t<".t iMvr In, wti.it it ilainr. to 

APA Level - See page 94. . 

Sources of lMlo»-mdtioii - All Rij»o's nwiow;' .iro qivon. fn^- oxnmplo. 
"flMY /-IM" rctor«; t o -t ho ScvfMifh Mental MjMMifcmonl Y(\n't)c)ok, fev U'(^^ 
nuMlMM- VA Tho books listod on pano'; woro <;oarrhod and d(»srr i pi i ons 
anf discussions of the tests contained in these books are i^^^"^;)^^*- 
"Cronbach, 528," for example, tells that the book by L. J. Cronbach 
cbritains infonnation about the test on page 528.. Some of the .more 
recently published tests have not been reviewed in the MMY s or by 
uthtM- publishers. It must also bo noted that some tests have been 
extensively revised and/or now forms hav(> b(MMi added. In cases where 
this , occurs, the references for earlier forms have been qivon; these 
have been indicated. 

Availably From - The name of the 'test publisher is given. See page 95 
for addresses. ^ V 

Commertts ^cl^neral critical comments are presented here. 



J 
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Anm f HA'-.ie iiarninc ixamitiaiion (akm ) 

V l-orms A and li ( 19/1 ) 

Purpose - The ABLr U desjyiicd "to measure [Mv h'wcl of eiluL.U.ioruil .uhiVvo 
iiicnt among adult.?i" who havo not completpd a f(n-inal pdiication. In addition 
to betnq a metxhod tor dotorminim literacy level, it ran l)f uscni "in (Eval- 
uating a number of efforts to raise the educational level 4|^these adul'ts. " 

Final Score - The ABLE.yie^ds six grade-equivalent scores: three in verbal 
skills (vocabulary, reading, and spelling) and three in arithmetic (cCHfcpu- 
tation, problem solvinq, and total). 

Description 

A. Administration - There are three level^o the APLE: Level, I (grades 
1-4), Lev^T II (grades 5-8), and Level' III (graples 9-12). The ex- 
aminer selects the approiftriafte level for the examinee. Total testing 
time for Levels I and II is about two and one-'ha If' hours; LeVel III 
testing time, is over three hours. Levels I and II -are not timed.* Al- 
though Level III tests are timec|, the manual stated that the time 
limits are for administrative convenience on-ly.. Some tests are dic- 
tated: Level I --vociibulary,. spell irvg, and ilrohlem solving; Level U - 
. vocabulaY-y and spelling; Level III ^ vpcabulary. ,|Ws is a group 
administered pencil and paper test and requires nOj^pecial arrange- 
ments. At Levels -I and II there is a choice of^ non-reuseable test 
booklets or machine answer sheets; Level III prcfvicles for two separate 
answer sheets which can be hand or machine scored. 

4 

•B. Content - There are five sub-tests at each level: vocabulary, reading, 
spelling, arithmetic computation, and problem solving. Although item 
formats differ with sub-tests and level, each leveT contains' multiple- 
choice items and items which require the writing of a word or the 
answer. to an ^arithmetic problem. - 

C. Scoring - Levels I. and II,- spelling and arithmetic computation must be 
^ hand scored; the rema.ining Levftl I and II tests and all Level III tests 
. may b'e hand or machine scored. Templates are used in hand scoring and 
the number of correct' responses in each section are counted and re- 
corded, Raw scores are compared to norm fables. At Leveies I and II / 
the scores are placed on a graph on the Jast pa^e of the test booklet. 
Level IH has a separate test score recording sheet. Hand scoring 
takes about ten minutes. 

Materials Required . 

A. Test booklet 

B. Pencils * « 

C; Manual . «... . ^ • ' » 

-0. Scoring templates . " * 



Ev' Separate answer sheet for Level III; optional answer sheets for 
Levels I and II. . 
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Appropriald Croups Hie widr r..ui<).' of .uhi.-v.wnt l.<yrls ( (wrrrd hv ABI I 
an!l thr .d.ilt i t rm (ontrnt imply that f h.> ABM mu.M w.od a nu>,v;uro 
Of literacy for almost all cMents whose vibiorf and wt tUiKj bk.lU pcnniL 
successful completion of the" test. The -tests, however, are fatrly lengthy 
and it is Urfed that th^ sub-tests be interspersed with break periods. 

ToihnuMi CoiT-.irlorations 

A Norm Groups - The ABLE was developed and normed on 1,000 students 
■ (grades 2 thr^J^iT?) .* Job Corps trainees, and adults epro led in basic 
education programs. The gr&de equivalent norms were developed an high 
school students. All samples are carefully defined. 

B Reliability - Split-half reliabilities for the sub-tests .it .ill levels 
range from .60 to .JI6. Most of the reported rel.iability coefficients 
are unusual ly' high. • . 

yc Validity - Although the manual gives rro predictive val f^Tty studies, 
it does provide correlations with the Stanford Achievement Test. 
» Most of these are in the .50's and .60's. 

* * . ' ■ 

APA Level - A > * 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:2; MMY 7:3; Anastasi, 408-410; Bolton, 93. 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - The ABLE can be used to determine the achievement of adults 
lacking in formal education. Unlike many reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment tests, the ABLE was specif ical ly' designed for adu.lts having little 
formal education. . ' 



CAl II ORNIA ACM 1 1 VI Ml N I ILSIS (CAI ) 

honus C and D; Levels 10-19 . (1977) 



Purpose - This series of achievement tt}sts is designed to measure academic 
skills 1n four major content area«;: roadinrj, "spelling, langti.igo, .ind 
mathematics. The CAT series is intended to be used for the large scale, 
achleveijient testing of school populations. Except for Level 10, this 
test Is total Ty new. 

Final Score - The CAT Includes numerous final scores which differ with the 
level of the test'. The upper levels (4,4-19) of the test contain the fol- 
lowing scores:' reading vocabulary/ reading comprehension, total reading, 
spelling, lartguaqe mechanics, language expression, total language, -mat he- 
matics computation, jnathematlcs concepts and appl ications," total mathe- 
matics, total battery, and reference skills. These scores are presented 
In the grade equivalents, sca'le scores, percentile ranks, and stanlnes. 
In addition, mastery scores are presented in the content areas measured 
by the specific test. Some examples of these are: recall of factsy addi- 
tion, number set theory, and verbs. . * 

Description ' . .. 

A. Administration - The CAT series is a group administered pencil -^ntT 
paper-test with separate' test'booklets at each level. The level, its 
grade equivalent, and the total estimated administration times (tests 
that are not read by the examiner are timed) are given below: 



Level 


■Grade Equivalent 


Total Administration Time 

r— — -— ■ 


10 


K.0-1.3 


2 hours 41 minytes 


11 


K.5-1.9 


2 hours 12 minutes 


12 


1.5--2.9 


3 h^urs 5 minutes 


13 


2.5-3.9 


3 hours 16 minutes 


14 


3.5-4.9. ' ^ 




15 


4.5-5.9 




16 


5.5-6.9 * 








1 3 hours 20 minutes 


17 


6.5-7.9 




18 


7.5-9.9 


; 

\ 


19 


9.5-12.9 J 


' 4 



Because they have the same number of sub-tests and format. Levels 14-19 
•can be administered during the same test session. In order to detef- 
_ mine what level to administer, the examiner -f>rst gives one of the tWo 
locator tests (grades 1-6; 6-12) which contain a total of 40 vocabulary 
andrmathematical Items. The level ts selected from the results of this 



prHnninary m.Msuro. l-i .uMifion to f 1n..^for tr.^t^. t h|M-.> .rr 
..rp.n ato-pr.u t lev t.-.t<-. th.it ''.hnuld t^o mvon d,iv or two ht-lotc t.lu' 
battery. Atl res|ioni,es die iiidJo oit u ucpaiaLc aiii^wct -.tKM-t 

B Content- All test iteftis are multiple-choice with between three and 
■ five aUoHMtives. At the lower levnU, the examiner read<^ many of 
thevocahulary and readinq sections, levels H-IO contain the tol- 
lowinn seven tes'ts and item numbers: readiiu) vocabu 1 ar.y- JU iUmui., 
reading comprehension-40 items;, spell ing-20 items; Unquaqe mechanics- 
25 items; language expression-38 items; mathematics computation-^O 
items; mathematics conceptsW appl icati6ns-45 items; and reference 
skills-25 items. . 

(■ Scorinq - Two methods of hand scorinq are available for levels 14-19. 
The fir.st uses a separate 1PM answer sheet, and stencil ; the second is 
•a form concealed key pn the inside of a folded answer *sheet Raw 
'scores are compared to norms tables. Hand scoring is estimated to 
take about ten minutes per test. .Computer scoring is available. 



Materials Required 


A. 


•Locator test 


B. 


Practice test 


C. 


Test booklet 


0. 


Two pencils 


E. 


Answer sheet 


F. 


Scoring' stencil 


G. 


Examiner's manual 


H. 


Norms tables 



Appropriate Groups - Because the CAT is aimed at in-schoo a^e groups, much 
of the item content at the lower level is for younger children. The..con- 
tent of the upper levels is appropriate fdr high school age persons. Th s 
sfriefcould be used ^s a literacy test for almost all clients whose vision 
and writing skills permit takinti it. , 

Technical Consideration's ^ ^. ' ' " • • ^ - 

A Norm .Groups - National norms were develo'Ped^n over' 17Z.,000 students 
' in grades- kindergarterr through- grade ^2.. Jhese students were tested ^ 
twice--in the fall of- 1976 andvthe sprtng'^of 1977. The sampling tech- 
niques are excellent and are described in the test coordinator 
handbook. In addition to .nortns. the CAT is also based on criterion- 
referenced material. ^ ' 

. . 

B Reliability - The CAT three types of reliability data: (1) internal 
• ' consistency (KR-20) results, mostly iri the .80's; (2)-test-retest over a 

two to three week period, mostly in the .70's; and (3) alternate forms. 

six months, mostly in the .60's. All of these results are very 

acceptable. ■ . 

. ■ 18 ■ . . 



r. Validity - Thor'O aro two iiuijo)' s(ni»'cos oi' validity. I , ! he (om- 
tent of thp CAT was based on a raroful analysis of school suhjort 
iiMtler. Secuiki, reyiebbiuitb dnd usb-vd 1 jcldl >um debiyob will) uUiet 
tests yielded praj|ts1ng results. The CAT now needs to be validated 
against cri t^rla .si^ch as schooj grades. 

APA Level - A 

Sources of Information -.(earlier editions) MMY %40; MMY 7:b; MMY 6:3; 
MMY 5:2? MMY 4:2; Noll & Scannell, 164; Barnettert4-58.'. 

Available From - CTB/McGraw-Hill ^ " - 

Comments - The CATS-s-^well developed, "well, designed itest IntendeA^for use 
in education both as a student diagnostic test and as/an institution^pro- 
■gram evaluation device. Its Qse with a rehabilitation populajtion would 
^be to measure the basic ^literacy of *an Individual. [The need for th6 loca- 
tor tests and the recommended use of a practice test meJins that the user 
WlVl have to carefully schedule the. client's time. Some of the item 
content at tjje lower levels is too childish for adults. This test could 
be best used when a thorough evaluation of the literacy skills of a young 
person are needed. 
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i Curposo - The two major functions of this test are: "First, to provide an 
obiective measure of growth in oral readinq from early first- grade to col- 
lege, and second, to aid in the diaqnosib ol oral readiiiy d i f f i luU i c^.. . 

2. Final Score - A grade 1 through 12 equivalent score for oral readir\^ is the 
only reported score. . ^ ^ ' 

3. Description *<' 

• A. Administration - The testing material is tndividually ^dmini ste'red to 
the examinee ^ho reads short passages aloud. The examinee reads pas- 
sages until he makes seven or more errors of two, successive passages.- 
Following tKe completion of each. passage the examined is asked four 
questions about the content of each. There are eight different types 
of reading errors for each passage. The test takes about 20 minutes 
to administer. 

B. Content - The 13 passages range in difficulty from grade 1 through 
adult. Each passage is more difficult that^ the preceding one. 

C. - Scoring -'Each passage is scored separately. The number of seconds 

required to read each passage and the number of errors made in each 
passage are combined according to a chart to produce a final passage 
score. Passage scores are added to produce a total Passage Score. 

4. Materials Required ^ . 

• A. Booklet with reading passages 

I 

B. Manual 

t 

C. Record booklet 

- D. Stopwatch * 

5. Appropriate Groups^ - Because the test contains a wide range of material 
and is individually administered^, it is applicable for the minimally 

' literate as well is highly literate pe»;sons. , 

6. Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - The test has- "tentative norms" based on about 50ol»ale 
«and- fl&wle students— about 40 in each grade 1 through 12.- Separate . 
norms for each sex are iVail able. The selectioij of the norm group 
was not based on a systematic sampling design and is too small to pro- 
vide an adequate norm base. ' 

B. Reliability - Reliability information is. given mainly in terms of 

^ standard errors of measurement. These errors are very small as epm- 
pared^ith dther reading, tests. Equivalent form renability is in 
the high .90's. 
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C Validity - The developer of the test bases his validity (ui t fir cont+vit, 
i.e., the ma terl aV ^used in the passages, and therefo!M> doos not present 
any empirical evidence ot validity. 

APAi Level - B , • / . 

Sources of Information - MMY 6:84?. 

If ' 

•Avail ablfe From - The Bobbs-Merrlll Company • v ^ 

Cpnments - The Gray Is designed" to assess for oral reading level. .Although 
not scored, the test presents clear definitions of reading erroJ^ and en- 
courages the use of behavioral observation and> Interpretation. The major 
pt*oblem with the Gray is its lack of adequate norm groups. In spite of 
this major problem, the Gray is useful for t*e partial assessment of oral 
reading ski 1 Is. , . ■ • } 
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•Purpose - This test is designed to assess the reading ability of high 
school and college level students And adults, and can be used for scroon- 
ing, prodirtinq academic success, and for a broad diagnosis of individual 
reading problems. 

Final Score - The test yields four' final scores: (1). vocabulary, (2) 
comprehension, (3) total, and (4) reading rate. Scores can be given in 
percentiles, grade -equivalent scores, and standard scores. 

Description 

r 

A. Administration - This pencil-and-paper test is group administered. 
Under. normal test administration conditions, the test can be given , 
in about 35 minutes. When testing adults or college students, the 
time limits under some conditions can be reduced; this reduces the 

. total test administration time to between 25 and 30 minutes. A 
separate answer sheet is used. The test is given under somewhat 
speeded conditions. 

B. Content ^ The test consists of two parts. The first is a 100 item 
vocabularx. test; the second is eight passages with 36 items about 
these passages. All items are five alternative miil tiple-choice. 

C. Coring - There are four different answer sheets available: (1) 
MRC answer cards for electronic scoring, (2) self-marking answer 
sheets with a carbon center that eliminates the need for a separate 

--Scoring key,' (3) IBM arvswer sheets, and (4) Digitek answer sheets. 
The last two can be used for either machine or hand scoring. The 
manual does not contain any estimates of scoring time. However, the 
self-scoring sheets should take only a few minutes to score and can 
be scored by the client. Hand scoring with stencils on the IBM or 
Digitek will take longer. Scores are entered on a profile sheet. 

'Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Answer sh^t or card 

C. Two pencils . , , 

D. Scoring stencil 

E. Profile sheet 

F. Stopwatch 
6. ClG^ck 



Appropt'iaLc Gioups - Because of Llu' ililliiulLy of \\\v lt>st. i ti'ins aiul [he 
use ot a. .scpai Jtc .diiswei' .sheet, 1L is suijyesLed that Llie devii.e only be 
iiS(>(i tor clients who are tvA S(i|)fn v. f i ( a t (m1 and wIki fumtion at a fairly 
high leyel. The items are academically oriented and, therefore, are biased 
in favor of people with middle-clas.s backgrounds. 

Fechni car Considerations 

A. Norm Groi/ps - The test has excellent norms based on a group of over 
15,000 high school students. This national sample is well defined. 
College norms are .also available; however, the publisher clearly 
warns the reader that these are not based on a random sample. (It 
is the reviewer's opinion 'that the college norms are more complete 
than the rtorms of many tests that claim to have been based on national 
random samples.) Adult norms for the shortened administration time 
are also available. Separate norms are given for high school grades 

9 through 12 and college freshman through senior. 

B. Reliability - Alternate form rel iabil it'les" range from .54 to .91. ' 
Split-half reliability estimates using the Spearman-Brown" formula 
range from .81 to .98. The alternate form reliabilities are accept- 
able^the high split-half estimates reflect the formula used and 

the Ipeeded condition of the test. Standard- error of measurfement 
data aipe also provided. » , 

* . 

C. Validity - Some val idity.data are contained in the manual --correl*; 
tlons with specific course grades and overall 6PA, intercorrelations 
of tests scales on test-retest study, and correlations with two other 
achievement' tests are available. These results provide some good 
evidence for the overall validity of the test. 

APA Level - A • - • 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:735; (earlier editions) MMY 6:800; m( 
4:544; Horrocks an* Schoonover, 164-165. 

Available From - iioughton Mifflin 

Comments - The instrument Is well designed, thoroughly researched, and 
adequately normed. It can be used for investigating the reading, level 
of clients who are considering future education or training which requires 
traditional academic skills. 
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' Jj^ARODY INDlVinUAl ACIIIIVlMrNT TIM (IMAT) 



Purpose - The PIAT is intended to "provide a wide r^nge ,. screening measure 
of school achievement in tlte areas of niatliomat ics> roailiiu), spoil iiu), and 
genera 1 i n f ormn t i on . " 

Final Score - The test yields six final scores: (l) mathematics, U) read- 
ing recognition, (3) reading comprehension, (4) spelling, (5) general 
information,, and (6) total. 

Description 

A Administration - The PIAT is individually administered in from 30 to 
40 minutes. None of the five sub-tests (corresponding to scores one 
through five above) are timed; items are presented orally and the 
examinee responds by selecting the appropriate word, number, or 
illustration from the ^ur alteV;patives. \ 

B. Content - Items for aTl tests are multiple-<:"hoice. Eighty-four, items 
are contained in eaph sub-test; Mathematics; Reading Recognition; 
Reading CojnprehenSion; Spelling; and General Information. The items 
are contained in two flip-books. 

C. Scoring -''Sub-tests are scored according to the number of cbrrect 
items between a basal (five consecutive correct responses) and a 
ceiling (five errors in seven consecutive re^onses). Scores are 
converted into a variety of norms (grade scores, percentile ranks, 
age scores, and standard scores). Results are plotted on a profile 
sheet. . 

9- 

Materials Required « • • 

A. Test booklets 

♦ ., ■ ■ ' 

B': Manual 

C. Individual record booklet ' 

v' . , ' 

Appropriate Groups - Because the PJAT is administered orally, it is appro- 
priate for people who cannot;wf ite. The wide range of items and the ver*- 
satility of test administration makes the test useful for individuals 
having a kindergarten through twelfth grade achievement level. Since the * 
test Is Individually administered. It can be used for people who do not 
perform well on group tests for emotional, cultural, or intellectual 
reasons. 

Technical Considerations * 

A. Norm Groups - The PIAT was normed on 200 boys and girls In each grade 
(kindergarten through 12). a total of about 3.000 students In all. ^ 
These students were Selected from different geographical regions. The 
inanual clearly describes the sources and characteristics of the samples 
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n. Reliability - Test - retest rel iabi 1 i t iet. tor- t.lu^ sijh-t«'sts r<nui«> ho- 
tween . 'j2 and .94 mos^ are well withiri U\v diA.eptdblc rarKU'. I ho 
totnl tost Sfocf^s fuwr '( or f f i( i(>f)f,s r.uKiiiui ftdin M;' (o '),\ 

C. Validity -*^'Content and concurrent validity data are presented. Care- 
ful item analysis and selection procedures were used to assure the 

content validity of the items. Concurrent validity is given in terms 
* of rorrrlations with nthoV achirvomont and into! 1 igciiLO to;,ts, 

APA Level - B ' , ' 

c 

Sources of Information .- ^f1Y 6:24; MMY 7:17; Bolton, 93. 
Available From - American Guidance Service 

Comments - The PI AT could be usfed in evaluation facilities for testing 
clients who are resistant to group testsand as a possible method for 
establishing rapport with a client who is suspicious or hostile of test- 
ing. The PIAT could also be used as an opportunity to make behavioral 
obse>*vations of a clinical nature. It is this reviewer's opinion that 
the PIAT deserves the widespread use it has received. 
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II STS 01 AHIU 1 BASIC i nUCATlON (lABI ) 

Purpose - This series of tests is designed to measure an adult's literacy 
skills in the areas of roadinq, inathtMitdtics , and lamnjaqc. ALiOnluu) to 
the manuals, the TABf can bo unod tor rovoral ptirposos- ttv assess ac hieve- 
ment in basic skill v, to identify areas of weakness in these skills; and 
to measure growth in these skilU after instruction. 

Final Score - The TABE yields several final scores. Level E contains six 
scores- total reading (combined from vocabulary and comprehension scores) 
and total mathematics, (combined from computation and concepts and problem*; 
scores). Levels M and D give eight scores: total reading (combined from 
vocabulary and comprehension scores); total mathematics (combined from • 
computation and concepts and problems); mechanics and expression and^spe 1- 
inq. (Thes^ last two scores are. the language part of the test.) In add - 
tion, all levels give a total battery score. Scores are reported as scale 
scores and grade equivalent scores. 

Description 

A Administration,- The TABE series is a group administered pencil -and- 
paper test .with separate test booklets for each level. The three 
levels, the approximate grade equivalent, arnd total estimated admlnls- 
■'tration times are as follows: 

Level Gr^deiquiiN^ TotaJJ\dkninji^^^^ 

E (Easy) 2.5-4.9 2 hours 7 minutes 

M (Medium) 4.5-6.9 ' 3 hours 29 minutes 

D (Difficult) 6.5-8.9 3 hours 11 minutes 

All tests are timed except a Level E vocabulary test which is read by 
the examiner. In order to determine what test level the client should 
take, a combination practice exercise and locator test (20 vocabulary 
and 18 mathematics multiple-choice items) is gven first. Answers are 
made on a separate answer sheet or in the te$t booklet. ^ 

B. Content - Most test items are multiple-choice with four or five alter- 
natives. Other items require a true or false answer. Each of the 
three levels is composed of sub-tests, for example. Level M contains 
" the following ten tests and item numbers: vocabulary-40 items;, com- 
prehension-42 items; computation-48 items; fractions-20 itents; con- 
cepts,-25 items; problems-15 items; capital ization-SS-items ; punctuation 
42-items; expression-29 items; and spelling-32 items. 

C Scoring - The test may be scored in three wiys. If answers have been 
marked in the test booklet, an answe»* key is "used. Answer sheets are 
scored using overlay scoring stencils. Special answer sheets on 
which "the marked responses show up on a concealed key on the- inside 
"of the answer sheet" are the third way of scoring.. Conversion tables- 
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that s((>rin(j t^^kt^s uficltM- ttMi niiniid^*. [um* t*Hainin(u\ 
Materials Required 

"A. Practice exercho and locator tobt. 

B. fest booklet 

C. Answer sheets 
p. Two pencils . 

E. Examiner's manual 

F. Scoring stencil 

Appropriate Groups - The TABE Is Intended "for use by ddults In iidult edu- 
catlbn programs. Special care was given to make all the Items fr*e of 
cultural bias and to make the content appropriate for adults. Because 
the TABE Is a literacy test, reading level Is not appropriate. Because 
oral communication Is required, for Level E. the test would have to be 
modified for;deaf persdns. Otherwise., visual acuity, and the ability to 
use th^.iinswer sheet are r'equlred. ^ - ^ 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm' Groups - The TABE norms are based equating the TABE with the 1970' 
edition of the California Achievement Tests.* Both tests were admin- 
istered to 18.183 studemts In grades 2 through 9 In 36 itates. 

B. Reliability - Internal consistency (KR-20') reliabilities for each 
level and fonti are In the .80' s and .90' s. Test-retest reliabilities 
range from .60 to .85.^ These estimates are very adequate. 

C. Validity - The only real validity Information compares TABE results 
with passing or falling the GEO testMn which the TABE proved to 
accurately predict GEO results. -f»]1s sfngle study, while encouraging, 
does not establish the TABE as a thoroughly validated test. 

APA Level - A • ,. 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:33; (earlier editions) MMY 7:32. 
Available From. - CTB/McGi^aw-HIll ' ' 

« 

Comments - The TABE appears to bea well designed, well developed test for 
assessing the kasic literacy skills required by an adult. The use of the 
locator test provides 'an excellent method for determining the appropriate 
level. 
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I HWAKIV. IM U'.ONAl 1 lY INVI NIOKY (MM) 
\ Intnhlin tdtv I Jif i(in 1 ''"^^^ 

Puroose - The F.PI "v/JJS desiqnod to measure c\ larqo ruiinbor of pcMsonality 
Mu.r.u tori sties in whid) noma! individual'-, vary." Thf- manual sop^ thf^ 
MM a-, hpinq usotul in ( oiinso 1 i n(j , prodit tion , and ) t's«M» ( h. 

Final SCore - The EPI provides measures ot bJ specific ptrsonality vat- 
iables. Thes# final scores are presented in percentiles. The scales and 
the booklets copt^iining each scale is as follows: 

a) Rooklrts lA and IR. H scores: plans and'orqanizes thinqs, intel- 
loctually oriented, persistent, self-confident, has cultural inerests, 
enjoys beinq the center of attention, carefree, conforms, is a leader, 
kind to others, worries about making a good impression on others, seeks 
new experiences, likes to be alone, interested in the behavior of 
others. 

b) Booklet 2. 11 scores: anxious about his performance, avoids facing 
problems, is a perfectionist, absentminded. sensitive to crit cism, 
likes a set routine, wants sympathy, avoids arguments, conceals his 
feelings, easily influenced, feels. misunderstood. 

c) . Booklet 3. 15 scores: motivated to succeed, impressed by status, 

desires recognition, plans work efficiently, cooperative, competitive, 
articulate, feels. superior, logical, assumes responsibility, self- 
centered, makes friends easily, independent in his opinions, is a 
• hard worker, neat in dress. .. 

d) Booklet 4. 13 scores: self-cri tical , critical offers , active, 
talks about himself, becomes angry, helps othei^ careful 
possessions, understands himself, considerate;^ep^ndeflt, shy, informed 

, about current affairs, virtuous. ^ 

Description ' 

> . ■ 

A. Administratybn - This pencil -and-paper tefet is untimed and can be 

administered to either individuals or groups. A fiepaV-ate answer sheet 
' is used. The manual estimates that each booklet can be completed 1n 
abotjt 40 minutes. However, some rehabilitation clients may take 
longer. Because the instructions for all booklets are the same. It 
is "possible to administer <|ifferent booklets simultaneously in a 
Vgroup setting." (Because booklets lA and IB are alternate forms, only 
on^ of the two is administered; in actual usage, four separate book- 
lets are given. ) 

B Content - Each of the five booklets contain 300 items; the number of 
items on each scale ranges from 10 to. 58. AU items are written in 
the same style: (1) begin with "He," (2) -a verb, and 0 describes 
a b^Bhavior or characteristic of that person (e.g.. He plans his work 
careful-ly").^ The pxaminee responds with a true or false answer 
The instructions a$k the examinee to describe himself as he believes 
persons closest to him see him. 

28 



r. Sforlnq - Tests may bo either hi^rul or m<irMno smred, Ihore ^rr two 
hand scoriruj im^thcnls: ( 1 ) a sel f • s( or- in() ".uiswor «.h(M>t with ^ i ,n hon 
Insert and (?) an IHM answer sheet vfftfi s( (^^•in(/ st«Mi( i Is A M'p,n ,\te 
diiiwer bhettL' li needed tor each booklet. - bi.coring time tor all tour 
booklets is estimated to be '20 .minutes. In hand scorinq, norm tables 
are i/sed to convert raw scores Into percentiles. 

Materials Required 

A. Four test booklets ... 

B. Four aiTS^ sheets 

C. Pencils - • • ' ..- 
0, Admitii strati on manual 

E. Scoring stencils 

Apt^^prlate Groups - While the EPI manual contains no* estimate of the 
reading level required, this reviewer estimates that a sixth grade level 
of comprehension is required. The examine^ must also be able to use a 
separate answer sheet. The EP.I i^ designefl/or "normal"; therefore. It 
should not be used to diagnose persons with^severe psychological or emo- 
tional problems., The large number of scales^make the EPI useful Tor 
pinpointing a particular bphavior problem. . . 

Technical Considerations - 

/ ■ 

A. L Norm Groups - The EPI was normed on 211 male and 338 female students 

at the' University of Washington and on 111 male and 163 female Seattle 
high school juniors. Mo national norms or special groups exist. The 
following percentile norms are available in the manurfl : male and 
female college students and male and femjile high school students. 

B. Reliability - Kudfer-Richardson 20 (internal consistency) values for ' 
the 53 scales were calculated; these range from .69 to .95- with most 
being in the .80's. Al terrtate'form reliabilities using Booklets lA 

, and IB between .60 and .86 were found.. While these are adequate, the 
manual contains no <lata on test-retes't .rel iabil ity. However, the 
scales must be coiisidered very homogeneous. 

C. 'Validity - The manual contains no'validity data. 
APA Level - C 

Sources of Information - MMY 7:73; Cronbach, 557. 
Available From - Science Research Associates 

Comments - The large nutnber of scales, that are at least to some degree 
behavioral ly orientated make t^e EPI appealing to the evaliiator who wishes 
to pinpoint behavior/personality problems in a relatively ^rmal" client. 
In this cbnt;ext the EPI could be used as i measure of success in counseling 
or in work adjustment programs. Some womeri may have problems' relating to 
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the use of the word "he" \Ao^on item. The prohTem«; in usinq the fPl 
.u-e mostly techni (-,.1- - 1 he t^t has .^ totallv i n.ideqiiate norm hflse ^nd 
Wains not even a hint of val idiLy ddtd. Am^^^J^^,^' ^1;!^ 
carefully weigh these severe limitations -against its w>tential use. 
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Purpose - The FPPS "m<, dr«;1qnod a<; <in 1n<;trumcnt for research and conn • 
seling purposes, to provide quick and convenient measures of a number of 
relatively independent normal personality variables." Ihe selection of 
these variables is basecT brf the list of manifest needs developed by 
H. A. Murrey and others. 

r. 

Final Score - The EPPS' provides measures of the following personality 
variables: (1) achievement, (2) deference, (3) order, (4) exhibition, ' 
(5) autonomy, (6) affiliation, (7) intraception, (8) succorance, (9) 
dominance, (10) abasement, (11) nurturance, (12) change, (13) endurance, 
(14) +ieterosexual i t^, "and (15) aggression. Final scores are niven in „ 
percentiles. - 

Description • • ' , - 

A. Administration - This pencil -and-paper test can be individually or • 
group administered. The EPPS is not timed. The manual states that 
most college students can finish the test in '50 minutes. The time 
may \S% longer for rehabilitation clients. A separate artswer sheet 
is used. 

B. Content - The test contains 225 items; each forced-choice 1,tem con- 
tains two statements and the examinee selects the statement that best 
describes him. All of the statements begin- with "I"; most use the ■ 

"verb "like" (e.g., "I like to help my friends when they are in . 
. trouble."). Items have been carefully constructed to ^ninimize the' 
Influence. of social desirability. 

C. Scoring - Scoring is either by hand or machine. Raw Scores -for each 
of these 15 scales are converted to percentiles, Vnd these are pre- 
sented in profile fashion., Special self-scoring ansviter sheets are 
used for hand scorihg. An IBM answer sheet and fcoring stencils' can 
also be used. Scoring time should be less than ten minutes. 

Materials Required 

Al' Test booklet 

B. Answer sheet 

C. Pencils • . . 

D. Manual 

E. Scoring stencils 

Appropriate Groups - The EPPS was developed for college students and 
adults; therefore, It has a fairly high reading level. The instrument 
1i designed for normaT persons and Is not appropriate for use with 
severely disturbed clients. A fjir amount of test sophistication is 
necessary to use th* separate answer -sheet. 
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mal.fi college students, (2) 749 female college students. U) 4,u.U 
adult males, and (4) 4.93? adutt females. The sample characteristics 
and samplinq plan for these groups are not clearly defined. 

IJ Kel lability The maMual report^, ';pl1t h.ilf ,M tost-rotest J-^H'^^^^I- •■ 
itto<> for each scale. Split-.half rHiah/ilitios r.umo from .60 to 
87- test-retest from .74 to .86. Considering the small number of 
items in each stale, these reliabilities are quite acceptable. 

C Validity - The manual reports little validity data, except for a few 
correlations with other personality tests. It should be mentioned 
that the EPPS has been used in a wide variety of research studies 
and that the author of the EPPS has not revised his manual to include 
this new material . ' 

APA Level - C 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:54?; MMY 7:7?; MMY 6:87; MMY 5:47; Anastasi, 
510-513. 518, 519; Cronbach. 551, 557; (^uion, 3?9-330; Horr^icks and 
Schoonover, 405-411; Maloney and Ward. 328; Thdrndike and Hagen. 687; 
Super 'and CriteS. 537-555. 

Available From -The Psychological Corporation - 

Comments - The EPPS was designed for counseling essentially normar $tu- ' 
dents and the instrument is adequate if used for this purpose. The high 
reading level required for its successful completion may hinder Us use ^ 
for many clients. ^ . . 
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MINNFSOTA MULTIPHASIC PIRSONALITY INVrNTORY (MMPl) 



liKi iv i (lU(< 1 Incni, (Hil (iCdiip lurin. Nrw Cicoiip I oi'm (!''(>/) 

Purpose ' The MMPI "is designed to provide an objective assessment of 
some of the the major personality characteristics that affect personal 
and social adjustment. The point of view dctermi nirtg the importance of 
a trait in this case is that of the. clinical . . . worker who wishes to 
assay those traits that are commonly 'characteristic of disabling psy- 
chological abnormality." ^ . ' 

Final Score - The Instrument contains ten clinical scales: (1) hypo- 
chondriasis, (2) depression, (3) hysteria, (4) psychopathic deviate, 
(5) masculinity-feminity, (6) paranoia, (7) psychasthenic, (8) schizo- 
phrenia, (9) hypomania, and (10) social. - In addition, there are three 
validation scales. Results are presented in scale scores and are also 
plotted. • . * . 

Description 

A, Administration - The dev-ice is available in three separate formats: 
(1) the Individual Form consists of a box containing 550 statements 
printed separately on small cards. The examinee sits at a table and 
sorts each statement Into true or false piles. (2) The? Old Group 

■ Fonn ("The Booklet Form") is a 566 item paper-and-pencil test using 
a separate answer sheet and a booklet containing the items. (3) The 
New Group Form ("Form R") uses the first 3^9 ^tems of the Old Group 
Form to produce the basic scores; this form presents the items in a 
lap-book with step-down pages. A separate answer sheet is used. For 
both group forms, the client responds by marking the items "true" or 
"false." The test is untimed; administration time varies between . 
45 to 90 minutes. The MMPI can be administered individually or in 
groups. 

B, Content - Each item contains a brief statement about a personal 
characteristic, personality trait, feeling, habit, etc. The exam- 
inee marks each answer as being true or false. 

C, Scoring - "Scorning may be done by hand or machine. Because of the 
number of scales and the availability of computer interpretation, 
machine scoring *is recommended. For hand scoring ohe key is used 
for each scale j raw scores are converted with the appropriate norm 
tables to T scores. Profile plotting and coding are also used. 
Hand scoring time Is estimated to take about 45 minutes. 

Materials Require^d (for booklet forms) 

.1 

A. Booklet 

B. .* Answer sheet . « . 

C. Two pencils \ . ' 



D. 



5. 



\ . Handbook ■ . 

G. Scoring keys ^ 

H. Record sheets 

Appropriate Groups - According to the manual, clients lb years or older 
with a sixth grade reading level can be expected to c6mplete the MMPI 
without difficulty. Because of the nature of some of the^itjems, the 
examiner should determine beforehand whether th^ instrument is appro- 
priate. The riMPI should not be routinely given to all clients. 



/o 



Technical Considerations 



A. 



B. 



C. 



Norm Groups - Orfginally". the MMPI was developed by contrasting 
scores of about 700 "normal adults with 800 carefully studied 
clinical cases. 

Reliability - The manual presents the faults of three 
reliability investigations. Scale scores ranged from, 
with most of the coefficients in the .70's. / 



test'-retest 
46 to .91, 



Validity - The predictive validity of the MMPI- was originally 
determined by coipparing it with clinical diagnosis. More than 
60% of the cases were successfully predicted. Since that time 
entire volumes hav.e been written on the MMPI. The research evidence" 
availablfe on the MMPI is too massive to be summarized .here. 



V 7. APA Level - C 



8, Sources of Information - MMY 8:616;. MMY 8:617; MMY 8:618; MMY 8:619; MMY 
8:620; MMY 8:621; MMY 8:622; MMY 8:623; MMW8:624; MMY 7:104; MMY 7:105; 
MMY 7:106; MMY 7:107; MMY 7:108; MMY 7:109; MMY 6:143; MMY 5:86; MMY 4:71; 
MMY 3:60; Anastasi. 497-504. 521; Barnette, 83-85. 95-99. 167-174, 209- 
211; Bolton. 111-112; Cronbach. 527-548; Gulon. 315-316; Jackson §.MeSr . 
sick'. 524-^26. 548. 5^0; Maloney & Ward, 26-27. 311-3ia, 331-343; Super & 
Crites, 520-537; ThorndikQ & Hagen. 404-407. 

9. Available From - the Psychol oglca'1 Cprporati^on , / 

10, C6nwents - The MMPI has a long history of being a^'valuable and trusted 
tool In the diagnosis of "abnonnal" behbvior. Graduate training in 
psychology and In the use of the MMPI Is necessary before the examiner 
can use the test. The MMPI Is often used when the professional suspects 
th^t a client may have a serious psychological problem. 
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SIXHIN I'l RSONAI I 1 Y I A( lOR M IDNNA I KM 



Purpose - The. 16PF is intended to provide "the mo<;t rnmplete roveraqe of 
personality possible in a brief .testinq time."- ronn l is a new low 
litcfaLe form "for use wUh pe»i.uiib of liiiiiLod educational aiki Lultural 
background." The factor's measured by lorni L are the same as those 
measured by other 16PF>forms. 

, . y ■ . ■ 

Final Score - Scores are given on 16 bipolar primary factors: (1) 
reserved - outgaing, (2) less - more intelligent, (3) affected by 
feelings - emotionally stable, (4) humble - assertive, (b) sober - 
happy-go-lucky, (6) expedient - conscientious, (7) shy - venturesome, 
(8) tough - tender-minded, (9) trusting - suspicious, (10) practical - 
imaginative,. (11) forthright shrewd, (1) self-assured - apprehensive, 
(13) conservative - experiipentary, (14) group dependent - self-sufficient, 
(15) undisciplined self - conflidt-controlled, and (16) relaxed ^ tense. ' 
In addition, there are six second-order factors: (1) adjustment - 
anxiety, (2) introversion - extroversion, (3) tender-minded emotionally - 
alert poise, (4) subduedness - independence, (5) naturalness - discreet- 
ness, and (6) cool realism - prodigal, subjectivity. The profile sheet 
provides space for scoring and plotting the 16 primary factors. Scores 
are reported' in standard ten scores (sten). 

■ • ' • >' . 

Description 

-A. AdiTiini strati on - Form E can be administered either to individuals or 
to groups. The test is untimed and the manual contains' no estimate 
of the average completion time. Answers 4re recorded on a separate 
sheet. -The developer estimates that a third or fourth grade reading 
level is required; a tape recorded version can be used for those "» 
reading below- the. third grade level. 

B. Content - The 16PF contains 128 forced-choice items such as "would 
you rather play baseball or go fishing." The person selects the 

, ' activity, feelirvg, preference, etc. that he would rather do or be. - 

. • . ' 1 ^ 

C. Scoring - The test can be hand scored with a clear plastic key. * 
Raw scores aVe found for each of the 16 scalesi these are converted 
to stens using the appropriate norms tables. ResultSare plotted 
either on the back of the answer sheet or on a separate profile 
sheet. Computer scoring is also available. 

Materials Required • . 

A. Test booklet .* " . 

B. -Answer slieet ' J 

.... ■ ' "f^ 

C. Pencils 

0. Test manual ' ' 



I 



L. Scoriru) stencil 

I . M.uullnuik for i rit (M-pr-(M at \m 

G. Profile sheet (optional) 



5 Appropriate Groups - The IGPF can be readily used to assess persons with 
iSw heading skills in rng1i';h. The itemvare printed in large type and 
Placed in an easy' to read format. The taped version of the test could 
eitend Its use to persons who are Illiterate and those with^visua handi- 
caps. A highly educated person may be able to "see through the item 
content, thus making-the 16PF easy to fake. 

6. Technical Considerations ^ 

A Norm Groups - Separate norms are on males and femafe ages 14-20 and 
21-29. prison inmates, schizophrenics, males and females with severe 
hearing losses, and culturally disadvantaged males. Because many of 
the sample characteristics. I^icluding sample size, are not given in 
the manual, the adequacy of the samples cannot be judged. 

t 

. 6. Reliability - Internal consistency estimates are given for eac^ 

the 16 scales-correlations range from -.12^ .71 The i^ellabtlity 
of this form of the 16PF has not been firmly established. The data 
reported in the manual are somewhat disappointing. ' 

C Validity - Validity is based on construct validity with pure factor 
• scores and with a factor analysis of items. J^ese results provide . 
some good evidence that the 16PF contains scales that are independent 
of each other. 

7. APA Level - C. • 

8 Sources of Information - MMY 8:679; (earlier editions) MMY 7:139; MI^ 
6-174; MMY 5:112; MMY 4:87; Anastasi. 509-510; Barnette. 180-185; Bolton. 
li3-114; Cronbach, 559; Guioh. 320; Thorndike & Hagen. 690. 

9. Available From - Institute for Personality and Ability testing 

10. Comments - This form of the 16PF will provide the user^with a tool to- 

assess many common personality traits^in persons .with low literacy skills, 
Considering high reading level of many personality tests, the literacy 
level alone is a positive^Doint for the 16PF. Because the techn cal 
aspects of the test need Additional clarification, theform should be 
used with caution. " 
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WORK I NVIRONMI Nl PRI I I Rl NCI SCIII 1)111 I (WIRS) 

(1 ').'!) 

1. Purpose ^ "The WEPS is designed to measure a personality construct, 'bu- 
reaucratic orientation,'* which reflects a commitmont to thr sot of 
attitudes, values, and bcfiaviurs thai ate LliaracLer i sL ica.l ly fostered 
and rewarded by bureaucratic organizations." Hie title of the test is 
somewhat misleading--the WrPS measures only the personality construct 

of accepting work in a bureaucracy. ^ 

2. Final Score - The^WEPS gives one final score in percentile form. 

3. Description 

A. Administration - The WEPS.is a self-administering pencil and paper test 
In which the person marks the answers on the test sheet. Although not 
specifically stated in the manual, the test can be administered to in- 
dividuals or grbups in a maximum time of 10 minutes (the WEPS is 
untimed). 

B. Content - The 24' items consist of statements which the examinee re- 
ponds to by use of a five choice Likert Scal^ (strongly agree, agree, 
undecided, disagree, and s'trongly disagree). 

C. Scoring - The WEPS is scored by hand and no stencil, etc. is needed. 
The test administrator simply totals the weights assigned to each 
alternative and records its raw score number. A percent,ile score 

is given; there are several norm groups. 

4. Materials Required 
A. Test sheet^ 
B-. Pencils 

• «■ " 

C. Manual 

b: Appropriate Groups - Because the sentence structure is fairly complex and 
the vocabulary level of the items is high, the user will have to read at 
. about the tenth grade level. The instrupient could be used for clients who 
are considering jobs in organizations having a bureaucratic outlook. It 
could also be used as a vocationally orientated measure of a person's » 
attitudes toward authority. 

6. Technical Considerations ^ 

>A. Norm Groups - The WEPS has norms on a variety of student and worker 
groups of. both sexes, some of these are: male , and female high school 
and college students. Army ROTC, foremen, salesmen, mental hospital 



*Within the context of this test, "bureaucratic" refers to a particular type 
of organization structure found most commonly in industry, government, the 
military, and education. 
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employees, and Uwov typfs oi puhlic mIiodI aJniini -^t r,\ t (m-. . Ih(> -..HMpI 
bi/es appear adequaU;, but. the sam[)lc'.. ave not d(>Mr)t>.>,l m rDouMh 
,1,.tail ((If tlH> r(>vi('W(>r to .iii.l(i(> thrir immmcmm) t ,i t i vimx-,-, 

B. Reliability - Two types of reliability (Jata are reported in the manual 
first. Internal consistency measurer on four groups are: .83. .84, 
.89, and .91. Second, test.-rete<^t reliability studies revu>w a cov- 
i^ul at ioiv of .32 for a short t imr period nnd ntter ]b months, f or 
an instrument with only ?4 items, these coel lie ient s are aceeptable. 

C. Validity - The manual presents considerable validity data in the forny 
of correlations with scales on other personality tests as well as 
attitude scales on authoritarianism, dogmatism, etc. Validity data 
based on peer ratings, Vt'^'t"^'"**'^^^" ratings, and other criteria are 
given. Taken as a whole, the data present*; the Wl PS as being a valid 
instrument. 



7. APA Level - A 

8. Sources of Information - MMY 8:712 



9. Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

10. Comments - The WEPS is designed to assess one "personality trait"--the 
ability to work 'in a bureaucratic environment. This trait should be 
considered when assessing people for positions which commonly occur in 
highly structured organizations. The major problems in using the WEPS 
are the^ high reading level and the lack of enough information to judge 
the adequacy of the norms! However, the validation data indicate that 
the instrument has pr^oven useful in many situations. 
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niiTiiRi lAiR iNii 1 1 iniNn risr (ipai or cAriiii) 



Purpose - The IPAT 1s designed to "measure individual Intel liqence in a 
mnnnor do<;1f|ned to reduce, much as possible, (he influence of vefbal 
fluency, cultural climate, and educational I<^vel." 

Unal Score - A single final Intelligence score is given both in per- 
centile and normalized standard score I.Q. 

Description 

A. Administration - This penci 1 -and-paper test can be group or indi- 
vidually administered in about 3Q minutes. Forms A and B have 
taentlcal formats and both are administered In succession. The four 
IPAT tests 1n each form are timed and examinees may mark their 

^ answers in the test booklets or on separate sheets. Scale 2 is 
designed for ages Sthrough 13 and average adults; Scale 3 for ages 
10 through 16 and superior adults. No reading is required. Op- 
tional tape recorded administrations are available for Scale 2. 
A Spanish edition 1s also available. 

B. Cohtent - Scales 2 and 3 have four sub-tests: (1) series in which 
the examinee completes a s^equence of four drawings by choosing one 
Trom five options, (2) classifications in which he selects one of 
five drawings different from the rest, (3) matrices in which he - 
selects a drawing to complete a matrix, and (4) conditions in which 
he selects from among five drawings o^f overlapping geometric figures 

, tlie one in which one or two dots coujd be placed to fit the speci- 
fications of a model.. 

C. Scoring - It is estimated that the booklets can be hand scored in 
about five minutes. If separate answer sheets are used in testing, 
Uencils are used for scoring. The raw scores for both forms are 
added together and these are totaled to produce a single raw score. 
Conversion tables are used to give the final score. Machine scoring 
Is available for Scale 2. 

Materials Required . • 

A. Test booklets ' , 

B, Pencils ' - 
Ca||Liswer sheet {optional) 

D. RtQpwatch 



E'. Scoring stencils;, 



f> 
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Appropriatp Group*; - Tho Culture l.iir Intel 1 i()(MKO losts worr in (muI.hI 
to mo.^suro tho intol 1<Mt u.il lovol of porsnns who . annot t..kf vvr\u^\ 
to«^tinq mat.orial. Studios havo dornonst ralod Itial (Ins t.osL lum bv :.ui. 

Who i^e culturally., physically, or mentally different... It has been 
used with many non-English language groups. 

T ec hn i ca 1 Considerations 

A Norm Groups - Scale 2 was normed on "4.328 males and tcMiialos samplod 
from various regions of the United States and Britain. Scale 3 
norms are based on 3.140 cases, consisting of American high^chool 
students ... and young adults in a stratified job sample. The 
manual does not contain' an adequate description of the standardiza- 
tion sample^ or how they were selected or tested.^ 

B Reliability - The manual gives "average, reliabilities across samples" 
for each scale. While these averages are accepta^ile. much more in- 
formation is needed before t||e reader can adequately judge the 
reliability of the tests. 

C ■ Validity - Validity, presented in terms of correlations with other 
tests of general, intelligence, are quite high. However, studies 
predicting academic performance and school achievement yield much 
lower correlations coefficients. 

APA Level, - B , . ^ 

Sources of Information - MMY 8j184; MMY 6:453; MMY 5:343; MMY 4:300; 
Anastasi. 289-291; Cronbach. 277; Thorndike & Hagen. 666. 

Available From -, Insti tute^r Personality and Abi 1 ity^ Testing 

Comments - This measure of general Intellitjence Is very useful In the 
evaluation setting. Because it does not depend to any great extent on 
culturally loaded material . -the test can be used wit.h a number of people 
who would otherwise bie difficult to test. The major problem Js the lack 
of information in the manual on the technical aspects of the test making 
It difficult to-judge the value of the test. ^ 

t 

1 
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iMARooY I'lrriiiM vofAniii Ar^Y riM (I'l'vi) 



.Purpose - The PPVT is "designed to provide an estimflte of a subject's 
verbal Intel 1 igonco. tfn cnitjh iiHNJSuriru) f)is h<;ririri(| v<)( rthul ^iry . " A( ( ord i rui 
to the nwniitil, -it ( he iisefl rts <y clirTicrtl toni wi t h "nnnrr.Tdfr'-. , \[)or< h 
impaired, cerebrnl pnlsiod, autistic, and partially si()ht«'d" pfMsorr,. 

Final Score - The single raw score can be converted into: (1) mental aqe, 
(2) intelligence quotients, and (3) percentiles. 

Description 

A. Administration - This untimed test is individually administered in' 
be.tween 10 and 15 minutes. The directions and the items are read 
to the examinee, who points to the correct item on each plate. The 

.examiner read? each item aloud for the Form A or Form B answer sheet; 
both forms use the same set of illustrations. 

B. Content - The test contains 150 items. Each item contains four 
separate illustrations of people or objects. The items are arranged 
in order of difficulty, t^o? all items are administered to each ex- 
aminee; the test is started 'at different points depending upon the 
age of the examinee. 

C. Scoring - Picture numbers as indicated by. the subject are written on 
the Individual Test Record by the- administrator. Incorrect responses 
are recorded by drawing a line through the geometric figures corre- 
sponding to ihe chronological number. The score is the number of 
correct items between the basal level (eight correct consecutive 
responses) and a ceiling level (six errors in eight items). All 
tests are scored by hand. 

» 

Materials Required 
A- Book of plates 

B. Test manual ' , . 

C. Individual test scoring record 

D. Pencil 

Appropriate Groups - The PPVT is fiesigned to be used with persons who 
cannot read or write. The wide range of items makes it a useful measure 
for testing almost t^e entire range of intelligence. The PPVT can be 
used with people who do not perform well on group tests for emotional, 
cultural „ physical , or intellectual reasons. However, the« manual states 
that the test is designed for persons under 18. 
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Toi hnic al Civr;id(M\\t ions 



A No»ni Croups - Tho PPVT w.^*; •^t.indarcH rod nn ^ rwnos ninqinq in 

aqe trom two to 18 yearb. Ihe subjetlb we»ti while ..hildiun and youUi 
In the Nashville, Tennessee area. No adult norms are available. 

W. Reliability - Altern.ito form rol1.ib1l1ty coofficiont^ ranqr from .67 
to To<;t-rptost and aU(>rnato form studios have been cunductcMl 

in roMulaK classroom students, montally retarded persons, physually 
handicapped students, deaf, and emotionally disturbed students. 
These coefficients are all very acceptable. 

C. Validity - The manual lists summaries of numerous studies which 
validated the PPVT against other intelliqence tests, school out- 
. comes, etc. The subjects for these studies were usually special 
\ education, and/or handicapped students. The results indicate that 
\ the -PPVT has a good degree of empirical validity. 

APA Level - B . . 

Source^ of Information - MMY 8:222; MMY 7:417; MMY 6:530; Anastasi, 285; 
Hoi ton, 69; Cronbach, 254. 

Available? From - .American Guidance Service 

Comments - The PPVT is designed to give a single measure of verbal in- 
telligence in a short period of time. The test is well constructed and 
the validity data is very enc«>uraging. Because of its format and admin- 
istration procedures, it can be used with a wtde range of disabilities. 
From a rehabilitation point of view, the major limitation of the PPVT 
is the lack of adult nbrms. 
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RI VISlO HI TA I XAMINATION 



Sorond fdition - Rrtn II (lO/fU 

Purpose - The Beta II is "designed to .measure the general intellectual 
ability of persons who are relatively illiterato, non-Fnqlish s|»oakinq. 
or suspected of having other language difficulties. It can also be used 
as a nonverbal measure tor members ot the general population.". It must ■ 
be pointed out that the Beta II is a complete and> thorough revision of 
the previous editions of the Revised Beta Examination. 

Final Score - The Beta II yields a single intelligence score which can 
be presented either as ai;|^ I.Q. or a percentile score. ' 

Description 

A. Administration - The test can be either group or individually ad- 
ministered; group administration takes about 30 minutes. Prior to 
each of the six sub-tests, the test administrator reads the instruc- 
tions and monitors tJte completion of the practice exercises. All 
answers are recorded in the test booklet; there is no second answer 
sheet. Spanish instructions are contained in the manual. 

B. Content - The Beta II contains six sub-tests.: (1) mazes - 5 items; 
(2) coding - 90 items; (3) paper form boards - 18 items; (4) picture 
completion - 20 Items; (5) clerical checking - 56 items; aild (6) 
picture absurdities - 21 items. All tests are highly speeded. 

C. Scoring*- The Beta II is hand scored with a stencil. A Separate 
raw score is obtained for each sub-test. After the raw score's are 
converted to weighted scores, the six weighted scores are added to 
give a total score, which is then converted Into a single I.Q. and/ 
or percentile score. Scoring should take about five minutes. 

Material Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Pencils 

C. Administration manual 

D. Scoring stencil 

E. Enlargement of paper form board practice problems . ' 

Appropriate Groups - The test appears to be very appropriate for the groups 
for which it was des1gned--persons who are nonliterate or semiliterate 
In written English. The test does not require reading, however, th;p 
examlnle must be able to hold a pencil, have enough dexterity to trace 
mazes, fill In missing parts on pictures, print numbers, and make "X'"fe." 
The Spanish directions also ^Increase the potential usefulness and range 
of the test. The Beta II is Intended for use with a general adult 
group. "However, the celling of the examination is no^ high, and it 
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does not d i f Tct ont i cit c .v; woll .imorKj rxcpot i on,\ 1 1 v .iHlo cx.^mi ruM". 
it does amoruj [ho'A' of lowct ahility." 



6. Tex:hn1cal Considerations 

A. . Norm Groups - The test was standardized on a national stratified 

sample of r,Or)0 [)ersons bctwei'ii Uu' (H|os of IG and . Si^x , racial 
composition, ornipat ion , and (]<Mt(]faphi c fe^qion wprp roiis id(M'fMi . Itio 
samplinc) plan was well thought out and all samples are described 
in detail. Norms are available on seven age groups: (1) 16-17, 
(2) 1B-19» (3) 20-24» (4) 25-34» (5) 35-44» (6) 45-54, and (7) 55-64. 

B. Reliability - A test-retest -correlation of .84 over a three week 
interval was found. While this is adequate, the Beta II manual 
sholild contain additional reliability data. 

C. Validity - Th? manual attempts to establish the validity of the 
Beta II in two ways. First, correlations between the first Beta 
edition and the Beta II were established. Because these were high 
(.84 and .93), it is assumed that validity studies established for 
the first edition would apply to the Beta II. This indirect process 
of validation must be replaced by more direct procedures. Second, 
correlations between Beta II and WAIS I.Q.'s are given for two age 
groups--18 to 19 and 35 to 44. Full scale I.Q.'s correlated .64 
and .66 with the Beta II. , . 

7. APA Level - A 

8. Sources of Information - (earlier editions) MHY 6:494; MMY 3:259. 

9. Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

10 Comments - This complete revision of the Beta resulted in a general non- 
verbal intelligence test that can be widely used in evaluation. The norm 
base is current and adequate and test administration procedure considers' 
that persons with little (positive) experience with testing will be given 
the Beta II. T^ie Beta II has good potential if the rel iabil ity ^nd 
validity are more firmly established through further research. 
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Purpose - The>RT is a test of "Generul ability . . . developed empir- 
ically to m1n1mi7P diffrroncos across major AmcMiraii iult.u»\il sutniroups ." 
It is used to "measure the learning potential ot Individiirtls from diverse 
backgrounds with readinq difficulties, whoso potential for tra ininq cuul 
employiiient cannot be reliably and validly measured by verbal instruments." 

Final Score - A single final score is given in percentiles. 
Description 

A. Administration - The PRT is a group administered penci 1 ^and-paper test 
in which the administrator reads the directions to the examinees. The 
test contains ten practice items and gives the reasons why each item • 
should be marked as it is. The test can be given either as timed (15 
minutes) or untimed. Because the test is designed to provide "maximum 
cultural fairness" with the untimed administration, this form of ad- 
ministration IS recommended. It is estimated by the reviewer that the 
untimed administration would take about 25 minutes. During testing 
the examinee marks his answer in a self-scoring carbon^centered 
booklet. 

B. Content - In this 80 item test, each item .is made up of ffve pictures, 
four of which are related in some way. Typical items contain drawings 
of objects or designs. In some of the items it is difficult to dis-- 
criminate some of the details of the drawings. 

C. Scoring - The examiner counts the number of correct responses, totals 
them, and compares the single raw score to the appropriate norms 
table to. obtain a percentile score. 

Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Pencils 

C. Manual 

D. . Stopwatch (timed condition only) 

Appropriate Groups - The. PRT can be used with persons 14 years old or 
older who are able to see well enough to perceive the items. The test 
is intended to be as culture-fair as possible and is intended for use 
with persons who have a high school education or less--"many test items 
are ambiguous for those with a higher educational background in that 
such individuals tend to read too much into an item and thus draw the 
wrong conclusions." The PRT is best used with persons of low educational 
attainment who are culturally different from middle class culture 
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Technical Considerations 

A Norm Groups - A varioty of t impd and iintlmod norms nro availahlo on 
groVs such as: students 1n gratlw 9 Lhruuyh 1^. wInU and nunwhi Ic 
Lvoyed persons In office positions, craft jobs, and a variety of 
seini -Skilled jobs. While sample sizes are adequate, samples are 
only partially described. The user needs additional Information 
on the geographical distribution of the samples. 

B. Reliability - Internal consistency (KR-20) reliabilities are the only 
estimates of »^eliability given, in the manual. These range from .59 
to .83 and are somewhat lower than what Is expected in a test ot 
this type. 

C Validity - The PRT correlates moderately well with the WAIS and the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests. Correlations t^etween PRT and 
school grades are generally low. with most being non-significant. 
Finally, correlations with an overall rating of job success on 25 
separate occupations produced mixed results-there were more sig- 
nTAcllt corrections in semi-skilled jobs than in jobs that requ red 
greater degrees of skill. Thes? attempts at validation lead to the 
conclusion that the test has already demonstrated some degree of 
validity. 

APA Level - A 

Sources of Information - MMY^ 7:381 
Available From - Science (Research Associates 

Comments - the PRT can be used to pravide a 9f f .^^f ?^,5°?,om 
well a client functlons-especial^y a nonreading client or a client trom 
riifferent culture. The test is Intended to eliminate or reduce cu - 
tural bias, and according to data published In ^^^e manual .it partial ly 
achieves this goal. The major technical problem with the test Is the 
fairly low reliabilities. Some of the objects in the drawings are not 
cear'-this presents another problem. In conclusion thstes can b^ 
best used when the evaluator needs to know what the intellectual level- 
of functioning of a nonllterate person with normal vision. 
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Purpose - "The SRA Verbal is a test of general, ability. It is used as a 
measure ot an individual's ovorall ad(M)( (ihi 1 1 t.y .uul t loxihi 1 i t,y in com- 
prohonding and fol lowing ' instruct ionf-, , and in adjusting tu al Icniat ing 
types of problems . " 

Final Score - The test gives three final scores: (1) L or Linguistic, 
(2) Q or Quantitative, and (3) Total Score. The Total Score is a com- 
bination of the L and Q scores. Scores are given in percentiles. The 

manual warns that the Q and L scores should not be used separately. 

Description 

A. Administration - In this group administered paper-and-pencil test, 
the examinee marks his answers on a self-scoring carbon-centered 
booklet. The SRA Verbal Form is a speeded test--15 minutes are 
allowed to answer 84 -items. The manual contains no estimate of the 
reading level required to take this test; however, the reviewer 
estimates that an eighth grade reading ability is required. ' 

B. Content - The test contains 84, five-alternative multiple-choice 
items arranged by Increasing difficulty in the following sequence:' , 
two same or opposite Items, one mathematics problem solving, two word 
definitions in sentences, and two number series. 

C. Scoring - The examiner counts the number of correct L and Q responses 
and then totals them. If the educational norms are used, separate 
percentiles are available for L, Q, and Total. In using Industrial 
norms, the Total Score is the dnty score that is converted. 

Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B'. Pencil 

C. Manual 

D. Stopwatch 

Appropriate Groups - This test could be used in assessing a person's 
general level of functioning. As opposed to nonverba-l measures, the SRA 
Verbal Form contains material which Is closely related to general intel- 
ligence and academic functioning. The SRA Verbal Form is useful with 
clients who are considering additional education or jobs that require 
a high degree of general Intellectual functioning. 

I 

Technical Considerations 

A. JUorm Grou|DS - There are two separate types of norms. The first are' 
educational norms on students from ages 12 through 17; this reviewer 
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wds unable to fiml. any iiifonnation about fhi*. sainplp in (he ntamial. 
Iho i>eLUnd afc LMuployed wiu-ktM- nunif, on H sp(>rili( oi ( up.i t i on-. 
raiKiiiKi from fotail 'Aovo m.wia(i(M-'. to iin'Aillod l.ihoror*.. ^.oino 
minority group norms are available; a tew or these occupatioi»i were 
almost JLOO^K women dominated. These sources of the subjects are 
adequately explained and many of the sample sizes are of adequate 
size. 

B Reliability - F.quivahMit form roliability botweon forms A and B was 
established on 300 high school students. Correlations on thfe three 
scales were: L - .76; Q « .80; and Total = .78. While these are 
adequate, the reviewer would like to see internal consistency re- 
liability estimates. . , 

C. Validity - The manual presents correlations with many other in- 
telliqence or general ability test^ (e.g., Otis Test of Mental , 
AbiTity; Army General Classification Test) which range from .18 to 
.82. with most correl^1;ions being in the .60's. Correlations using 
concurrent designs, beftween the test and overall rating of employed 
workers were mixed-ajDout half showing significant results. However, 
one well controlled kudy reported significant findings "for several.^ 
age and racial groups of clerical workers. In conclusion, the 
re'sults given in thfe manual are promising. 

APA Level - A . 

Sources of InformaJ:ion - (earlier edition) MMY 7:383; MMY 4:319. 
Available From - Science Research Associates 

Comments - This test is intended to be used in making hiring and other 
placement decisions where a measure of general ability is required for 
job performance or educational planning. The industrial norms are 
useful t'o the evaluator who knows not to confuse norms with validity. 
The validity studies show the potential of the SRA Verbal Form. However, 
the test is not culture fair .or culture free and was never intended to 
be. It is designed to be used in settings where the traditional academic 
standards apply— in the job market or in education. 
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Purpose - Original ly -devemped in 194/, those n^w forms of DAT retain the 
ot^iqinal purpose of the 1nst y^uniont " to proviso ,\n int Oijt'ati^K , iofU i f ft: , 
and W(*ll s tanday^di 7od procodui^o for iiK^asurifU] \hv (d)iMtios of hoys a!)d 
qirls in (irados oiqht throijqh twolvp fot^ piir[U)Sos of odurational and 
vocationfil guidance-" These tests have also been used with young adults 
and in employee selection: ■ 

rinal Score - The battery yields nine aptitude scores: (1) verbal rea- 
soning, (?) niimrriral ability, (3) abstract roa<;oning, (4) clerical spoo.d 
and accut\^cy, (f)) m(M:fianical roasoniriq, (6) space rolat ions , (7) s[)cllin(], 
(B) language usage, ^uid (9) a general mental ability score which is the 
combination of the first two scores.' Scores are presented in percentiles 
and stanines. 

Description 

A. Administration - Tn>s is a group administered penci 1 -and-paper test. 
Total testing time takes about four hours, which can be bro4(en into: 
(a) two 2-hour sessfons, (b) four l-hour se^'sions, or (c) six 35 to 
45 minute sessions- All tests are timed, but only the clerical speed 
and accuracy sub-test can be regarded as a highly speeded test* The 
eight tests are available in two reusable formats: a one booklet 
edition (Forms S and T) and a separate booklet for each test (ForrQ T). 
Both formats require the use of a separate answer sheet of which five 
are available: MRC, OpScan, NCS,.'IBM 805, and IBM 1230. 

B. Content - the tests contain a variety of different materials, 
• all items except the spelling sub-test are five alternative multiple- 
choice. The following item types are ^Used (the numbers in 'parenthesis 
correspond to the number in the "Final Score" heading above): (1) 
double-ended analogies - 50 items; (2) arithmetic computation - 40 
items; (3)^ progression of forms- 50 items; (4) twtf letter or number 
combinations - 200 items; (5) illustrations of machinery to Illus- 
trate various physical laws - 70 items; (6) patterns to be "mentally 

] folded" into figures - 60 items; (7) words spelled correctly or 
incorrectly - 100 items; and (8) detecting errors in gram^er, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization - 60 items. 

C* Scoring - Tests can be either hand or machine scored. Hand scoririg 
requires the use of stencils and is estima^ted to be 15 minutes. 
Scores are plotted on a report form for easy interpretations. Each 
score is presented in terms of "sc«)re band"--a standard error of the 
measurement. ^ 

Materials , Required 

A. Test booklet(s) 

9. Answer sheet 

Pencils 



T 

i 



p. Manual 



r. StoruiU 

F. Stopwatch 

G. Report form 

Appropriate Groups - Ihe DAI is aimed at young persons ^t'O a.r plannimj 
their vocational futures. In vocational rehabilitation the DAT is useful 
when an overall measure of the person's aptitudes Is needed Jo f sist in 
m&king vocational and educational plans. The length of the battery, the 
need for about a sixth grade reading level, and the use of a separate 
answer sheet restrict the use of the'DAT to fairly high functioning 
persons . 

Technical Considerations. 

A. Norm Groups - Norms were derived, from over. 63,000 school student^ 

in the eighth through the twelfth grades. Separate norms are avail- 
able by sex 6nd grade. The sample was carefully selected to repre- ^ 
sent the public school population of the United States. The sample 
is clearly described. 

B. Reliability - Sp^l it-hal f reliabilities were computed for all sub- 
tests except the clerical spe^d and accuracy.. Because of its speeded 

' conditions; test-retest reliabilities were used. .These estimates of 
reliability are given for each norm group. Most of the split-half 
and test-retest coefficients Ve in the low .90's. This is one 
indication of the careful construction of the battery. 

C. Validity - The DAT has been thoroughly and successfully validated 
against a variety of secondary school grades, achievement tests, and 
aptitude tests. The evidence given against these criteria is im- 
pressive. A problem in the validation of the DAT is a lack of 
studies using job or taining success as the criterion. The test 

is useful in predicting academic outcomes and, in spite of a lack 
of job related studies, it is one of the best researched batteries ' 
avatlable: - 

APA Level - B 

Sources of Information - Mf4Y 8:485; (earlier editions) MMY 7:673; MMY 
6:766; MMY 5:605; MMY 4:711; MMY 3:620; Anastasi, 130-131, 147-149, 379- 
383; Barnette. 154-159; Bolton, 96; Cronbach, . 353-355, 359, 362, 368; 
Gu"1on» 264-266; Horrocks & Schoonover, 386-392; Lyman, 140-141 ;^Nol 1 & 
Scanrtell, 27i-273; Super & Crites, 339-349; Thorndike & Hagen, "236-237, 
350-353, 358-360. 528; Tyler, 62-63. 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Coirments - The DAT is an excellently constructed and thoroughly researche 
battery. It would especially be useful in providing general measures to 
be used in planning education and training. While it is 'impossible not 
to recommend it on its technical qualifications, the use of this battery 
in vocattonal evaluation may present problems because of: (1) length, 
(2) reading skills required, (3) use of separate answer sheets, «nd (4) 
. the abstract nature/of some sub-tests. ^ 
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Purpose - The GATB is intended to assess "vocationally significant 
aptitudes" tliat are useful in vocational counsel inci, traininq selcH f iori, 
jnh solortion, and jot-) placonicnt. 

Final Score - The GATB' Is composed of 12 sub-tests (parts) which yield 
measures of nine aptitudes: (1) general learning ability, (2) verbal, 
(3) numerical, (4) spatial perception, (5) form perception, (6) clerical 
perception, (7) motor coordination, (8) finger dexterity, and (9) manual 
dexterity. Aptitude scores are presented in standard scores with a mean 
of 100 and a standard deviation of 20. 

Description 

f 

A. Administration - The GATB Is a timed group test which takes about " 
two and one half hours to administer. Seven of the sub-tests are 
printed In two booklets, one on a single sheet, and four sub-tests 
involve the use of apparatus. Separate answer sheets (three types 
are available: NCS, IBM 1230, and OpScan) are required and the 
examiners must stand for two of the apparatus parts. Sturdy tables 
about 30 Inches .;1n height are required for the apparatus tests. 

B. Content - The penci 1 -and-papfr tests contain a wide variety of item 
types and formats: (1) matching names - 150 items, (2) arithmetic 
computation - 50 items, (3) patterns to be "mentally folded" into 
figures - 40 items, (4) vocabulary - same-opposite - 60 items, (5) 
matching tooU - 49 items, (6) arithmetic reasoning -'25 items, 

(7) form matching- 60 Items, and (8) rapid pencil movement - 130 
spaces to be filled. The apparatus tests use a 48 hole pegboard 
and a 50 hole i^lvet board. * 

C. Scoring'- Scoring may be performed by hand or machine. Hand scoring 
takes about 20 minutes. Using an Individual Aptitude Profile Card, 
scores are converted and some are combined to form the nine aptitudes. 
In an attempt to compensate for possible misinterpretation, one 
standard error of the measurement is added to each aptitude score. ' 
Aptitude scores are compared to requirements for specific jobs 
(Specific Aptitude Test Batteries - SATB's) or dt group of jobs 
having the same aptitudes (Occupational Aptitude Patterns - OAP's). 
This comparison can be done by hand or machine. 

Materials Required 

A. Booklets I and-II ' ' • . * 

B. Answer sheet 

y ■« 

C. Shee^i^for Part 8 (motor co^dl nation) 

D. PegboarSI 
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I . IViK i Is 

6. Administration and scoring manual 

H. Two norm manuals (ono tor OAP's and one tof spotiric, jobs) 

I. Recording sheets for apparatus t.ost.s 
J. Stopwatch 

I 

K. Results forms 



L. Scoring keys 

M. Individual Aptitude Profile Card 

Appropriate Groups - The GATB can be used with a wide range of groups. 
Research has indicated that it can be successfully given to mentally 
retarded, deaf, and emotionally disturbed clients. It has also been 
successfully used with many English speaking minority groups (A Span- 
ish language version is also available.) The sixth grade reading level, 
however, makes the test inappropriate for disadvantage<l persons and 
persons with low reading skills. Because examinees are required to 
stand for the pegboard parts, wheelchair persons may have a difficult 
time. The fine dexterity necessary for the rivet board prevents its 
use with many persons having upper extremity handicaps. 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - The GATB was originally normed on 4.000 workers which 
wer^ a random sample of the "general working population. Since that 
time additional norms, have been developed for ninth and tenth grade 
students. All samples are clearly and accurately defined. 

B Reliability - The development section of the manual contains a 
chapter On reliability, and these extensive results cannot be 
summarized in a few lines. The, reliabilities for the Pencil-and- 
paper tests are very high, and the apparatus tests yield moderately 
high reliability coefficients. * 

C. Validity - The strong point of tht^il^ its val jdity. The battery 
has been validated on over 600 jobsmptensive data relating the 
GATB to training success. education^\ Attainment, and other tests 
are available. The employment serviCfe'^s ongoing program of test 
validation will hopefully make certain that the GATB continues, 
to be the best validated aptitude test available. 

APA Level - B 

sources if 'information - MMY Q'A90; MMY 7:676; MMY 5:771; M^^ "^{11%^^ 
Anastasi. 184-185. 384-387; Barnette. 117-129. 154-159; Bolton. IB^-pS. 
Cronbach. 355-363. ?66; Gulon. 269; Super & Crites. 330-339; Thorn^ike & 
Hagen. 353-357. 360-366. 528. 610-611; Tyler. 58-60. 
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Av<i i labU?" I roni - I'orsoiis iiilcMt'stcd in this h.U t (>rv must ((iiit.ut lti(>ir- 
Slate Lmp 1 u.yinun t bei vii.o. (Dd ddI. loiitac i lht> U.S. Dcp.u-f mcnf o\ \ ,\boy 
\]\v {\^]\\ \\ rt>l(M'.(nl 1(1 n(ii)|)rotit (iii).ui i .m ( i dO', ctiiijijcl iri i min-.c I i iiq . 
Formal training is required prior torelease. 

Comments - Although the GATB is a widely used and technical ly <;upprior 
battery, it has two problems: (1) much of (ho validation research has 
boon on semis.killeJ oi^cupat ions and not on skilled or techiiital jobs 
and (?) the mul tij^le-hurdle method of validation developed priof to 
computer technology could be replaced by a multiple regression proce- 
dure. The major advantages are (1) the relationshf^ of the -GATB to 
jobs and training and (2) the relationship between aptitude scores 
and the classification ^stems used in the Dictionary of Occupational 
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Purpo«;p - The NATR is a nonreadinq version of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) and measures the same nine aptitudes as does the UATB 
Ihe NAlli is intended (or use with d i sadvant.igod Individuals who lark 
the literacy and lest-takiny skills necessary to romplote the GATR. 

Final Score - The NATB contains 14 tests which yield measures of the 
same nine aptitudes as the GATB (pac,e 51). Aptitude scores are presented 
in standard scores with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of ZO. 

Description 

A. Administration - The NATB can be admir^istered to groups of up to six 
f at a time. The first nine tests are contained in eight separate 

booklets. The other fi^e tests art identical to the GATB motor 
coordination and dexterity tests. The administrator reads the items 
aloud for the two vocabulary tests. The numerical aptitude is as- 
sessed in part by coin matching and coin series tests. Other tests 
are modified versions of the GATB matching names, patterns, matching 
tools, and form matching. Enlargements of the pages in the test 
booklets are used to help the examinees locate and mark the answers. 
All answers are marked in test booklets--there are no separate 
answer sheets. Total testing time is estimated to be over three 
hours. 

B. Content -%The pencil -and-paper booklets contain Items similar or 
Identical to the GATB, with two major exceptions: (1) there are 
no arithmetic problems (nuiperical aptitude is measured by the 
mental manipulation of coins), and (2) NA)cabulary items are pre- 
sented orally. 

C Scoring - Scoring inay be done by hand or machine. Hand scoring re- 
. quires about 20 minutes. Scores are converted and;^OAP norms are 
used. The procedure is exactly the same as the GATB. 

- » . , 

Materials Required 

( . 

A. Books 1 through 8 

B. GATB Part 8. (motor coordination) 

C. Pegboard ^ 

D. Finger board 

E. Pencils 

F. Administration and scoring mand^l 

6. The two GATB norms manuals ^ 




H. R(»cor(iinq sheets tor ap[)<irat.us tests 



1. ^n 1 arqement s ot pftqes trom test books 

J. Stopwatch 

K. Results form*; 

L. Scoring keys 



Appropriate Groups - The NATB was specially designed for disadvantaged 
persons in an attempt to eliminate the barriers of (language and test" 
sophistication. Because the NATB was designed for Jisadvantaged, it 
should not be used with persons who function extremely well on tests-- 
the test results will not be accurate. Although th^ manual contains no 
information, the battery appears to be potentially* useful for assessing 
the overall vocational potential of the mentally retarded. Physically 
handicapped persons are limited on this battery in the same ways they 
are on the GATB. 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - The NATB was standardized on 848 high school students. 
The sample characteristics are clearly described; Regression equa- 
tions were used to equate NATB to GATB scores.'" 

B. Reliability - The manual contains no reliability data as such. Be- 
, cause several of the tests were modified from GATB tests, they are 

assumed, by the developer, to be reliable. This lack of reliability 
data is a definite weakness of the manual. However, one estijnate of 
stability, the standard error of the measurement, is given for each 
aptitude; these appear to be within reason. 

C. Validity - The NATB bases its validity on its correlations Vith 
the GATB. Validation studies are presently underway, none have 
been published in a revised manual. 

APA Level - B 

• • ., * 

Sources 6f Information - MMY 8:491; MHY 7:679; Anastasi, 387; Bolton. 198- 
202. 

.Available FroiK- Persons interested in this battery must contact their' 
Stat6 Employmer^t Service (do not contact the U.S. Department of Labor). 
The NATB is »^ele«sed to Nonprofit organizations engaged in counseling. 
The NATB required a two/and one-harlf day training session prior \o use. 

Comments - The \na jor use of the NATB is assessing a wide range- of apti-. 
tudes that have been proved to be vocationally significant.- The fact •. 
that NATB is nonreading makes it' very useful to a wide variety of client 
problems. As with the GATB, scores can be related to th^ Dictionary , of 
Occupational Titles . Because the NATB„ lacks the technical rigor of its 
parent, the GATB, the evaluator "must be extremely cautious and corvserva- 
1Hve 1n Interpreting scores on the NATB." Despite the claims of its 
manual, the NATB should not be used for selection or placement because ^ 
of its lack of direct job validation. ^' -0 
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Purpose - The GCT "has been designed to measure apt.U.U(lt^s which are of 
impot tann^ in clorici! work of all kind-.." The HfT has heen hsed for 
selection and placenient. in education and industry. 

Final Score - Ihere are tour tinal scores: (1) ciericdl, {'<!) iiumci- ica 1 , 
(3) verbal, and (4) total, which is the sum of tlie first three. All 
scores are given in percentiles and several norms are^vailable. 

Description 

A. Administration - This is a qroup administered pen^: i 1 -and-papor test 
in which all answers ar^ marked or written in the test booklet. 
There are a total of ten sub- tests; alT are highly speeded. The .re- 
viewer estimates that total administration time to be from 50 to 55 • 
minutes. The test is published in two formats; a 12 page booklet ' 
and two 6 page booklets. , 

B. Content - The GCT contains ten sub-tests*: (1) checking - com|^a)f<1ji,g . 
names, addresses, and, amounts and picking out the diffefr^nces.v-.JV 
items; (2) alphabetizing - recording the number* of a file drawersfor^ 
names - 61 items; (3) arithmetic computation - 20 items; (4) erroYt . ; 
location - using addition and subti^action to find the error in a 
matrix - 20 items'; arithmetic reasoning - reading problems - 16 
problems; (6) spelling - finding and correctly spelling words - 29 
items; (7) reading comprehension - answering questions about two 
paragraphs - K items; (8) vocabulary - selecting the word that means 
the same - 40 items; and (9) grammar - finding and correcting the , 
error in a sentence - 24 items. The clerical scare is totaled from 
tests 1 and 2; the numerical from 3, 4, and 5; and the verbal from 

6, 7, 8, and 9. Only tests 7 and 8 are multiple-choice; the rest 
require a written answer. 

C. Scoring - All scoring is done by .hand with a folded answer sheet. 

Materials Required ^ . 
A* Test booklet (or booklets) ^ 

B. Pencils , 

C. Manual * " 

D. Stopwatch 

E. Answer sheet 

Appropriate Groups -.The purpose of the GCT is to predict employment or 
training success. The test can be used in a vocational evaluation situa- 
tion to assess an overall ability for clerical work.^ Obviously, to suc- 
cessfully take .this test, the client needs good visual acuity, use of at 
least one hand, and an .e'stimated sixth grade reading level. 
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A. N(irm Hroiips - Noi-ms <\v.iil((!>1i> on fVittdlc •, t ii(l(>ii t v in tiiiih «.(f)(n)1', 
and private business schools, tor numerous applicant groups, and 
several groups of person^ ^ployed in clerical positions. Most norm 
groups are of adequate siz^with most of th^ norms developed in the 

^alc lOnO's and Oiiv^y 1070's. Tlie mni\) ( hatac t.or i s(. i cs aro not. 
(lesrrihfrifl as thoroiiqhiv a'; th(^v sh^ll1(1 bo. 

B. Reliability - The results of two test-retest studies are given in the 
manual; the average correlation is in the low .90's. Standard error 
of measurement results are also given. Both sets of statistics imply 
that the GCT has adequate reliability for its intended use. 

C. Validity - The* manual contains two types of va1 idi ty evidence, first 
are correlations between test results artd school grades and grade 
point averages. These are yielded significant results. Second are 
studies in which the GCT was correlated with job success criteria 
(usually supervisory ratings). The results of these are mixed. The 
test appears to have some degree of validity. 

APA Level - A 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:1032; (earlier editions) flMY 4:730; MMY 
3:630; Guion. 242-243. 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - The GCT has been renormed and updated since the original 4944 
edition, thus giving this old, established test a new life. The major 
use of the GCT would be to provide an overall assessment of the client 
prior to in-depth assessment for specific clerical jobs. 
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Purpose - The MCT Is a "tost of speed and accuracy in performinq tasks 
related to clerical work." The test assesses the ability to rapidly 
perceive and di t terent iat.e between numbers, letUMS, and oWxov symbols. 

i inal Score - Ihoro d»-e two tinal scores: (1) numluM- ( omp.irisdn .\iul {?) 
name comparison. Several norm groups are available; each score is 
reported In percentiles. 



Description 

A. Administration ■- Ihis Inqhly speeded qroup administered pencil-and- 
paper test takes about l'.> minutes to administer--H minutes for the 
numbers and 7 minutes for the names. For each sub-test, the examinee 
compares two names or numbers to see if they are identical. Answers 
are marked in the test booklet; there is no separate answer sheet. 

B. Content - The test consists of two parts (number checking and name 
checking) each having 200 items, for each sub-test the examinee 
compares two numbers or names to see if they are identical or not". 

C. Scoring - The instrument is hand scored in about five minutes using 
stencils. Raw scores on each part are converted to percentiles using 
the appropriate norm group. g 

Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Pencils 

C. Manual 



D. Stopwatch 

E. Scoring stencils 

Appropriate groups - Because the test items are designed for perception 
per se and not reading, in theory, reading level should not be an im- 
portant consideration. However, clients who read well have a definite 
advantage. Good vision is required. The examinee should be able to 
relate the content to clerical duties; face validity is high. 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - Separate norms are available by sex for grades 8 through 
12 and on male and female employed workers In a variety of clerical 
positions. Although th^ norm groups for the most part are well de- 
scribed, some norms are 30 years old. 

B. Reliability - Test-retest rel iabil ities are reported for two groups 
of students and three groiips of employed workers. Correlations range 
between .56 and .93, with ftiost values being in the .60's and .70's. 



C. Validity - There are sever.il studies listed in Iho iiiamj.H wind) 
correlate MCI scoro-j with various criteria u( job pertoniiaiin'. 
In qenoral , the»;o cory-(H at ions art^ hiiifi. Corrt^a I inns wilh dthiM- 

Clerical tests Are also listed. 
APA Level - A 

Sources of Information - riMY 8:1035; MMY G:1040. MMY G:«[>0, MMY 
Anastasi, 449.-451; Bolton, 8-9; Guion. 240-242; Super & Crites. 162- 

Ava11#bJ# P»siirt - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - The MCT is an old, widely used, respected clerical test, 
^valuators who assess client clerical ability with this device should 
recall that many of the norms are most likely out-of-date. Job require 
ments and hiring standards have changed in the 30 years since this test 
wa^ originally normed. 
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SRA lYPINC. SKIl I S 

1. Purpose - The typing test is designed to measure typing achievomont. 

r linal ^corr - Ihpr. an^ two final scoros: (1) not spood ahd {7) accuracy. 
IhO'je artt convert.od into porconti 1 o'^ . 

3. Description 

A Administration - The test is group administered on manual or electric 
IV ew it examiner givc^ each examinee a sheet containing 

n tn \o ; and tho material to be typed. The examinee roads the 
n r ctions and then practices by typing ^^^^^ l^^^'^^'f .^^^^^Ve'duH 
consists of typing a business letter as many ^^'^^^^^^/^^^^^.^J^/^^^ 
a ten minute period. The letter is typed on a special work sheet. 

R Content - A four paragraph. 225 word business letter with a saluta- 
tro^ and complimentary closing are typed from a clear printed copy. 

r Scorinq - The examiner first finds the total number of strokes and 
?he iotal nSmbe^of errors. Using graphs, he coy<,erts the.e to raw 
scores which are compared to norms. 

4. Materials Required 

A. Typewriter 

B. Test form 

C. Scratch paper 

D. Manual and norms sheets 

E. Stopwatch 

5 Appropriate Groups - The test is appropriate for individuals who have had 
sSme experience in typing and are considering office careers. 

6. Technical Considerations 

A Norm Groups - Norms are available on inexperienced and experienced 
office job applicants using manual and electric typewri ters Net 
. speeS no?ms are available for students. The sample characteristics 
of the groups are not described in nearly enough detail, nor are 
the applicant norms based on a random sample. Apparently, the 
test was renormed In the late 1960's and early 1970 s. 

B. Reliability - No reliability studies are reported in the manual. 

C. Validity - No validation studies are reported in the manual. 

7, APA Level - A * , ' 
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SourTO<; of 1 nfornut ioD MMY MMY (. ; M , Cuion, .11') ■.unc, .^i Ci 



Avd^ldbie Irom - bcience Research Associates . 

Comments - The test has three major problems: (1) the content of the 
letter fs mot^o ropN^scntativc of straight t.ypintj than of a l)iJsiiioss 
Ipttpr, (?) unknown reliahility, anfl (0 unknown v.-ilidity, Ihin to'-.t 
Should bo used in conjunction with othrr typitu) tosts and work sample 
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1 Purpose - "This test is designed to predict ability to acquire the skills 
of siR.rtluuul and t.ypowri ti nq . " The tP<-,t i". "v.iluahle in Heterniininn 
whether or not an individual is likely f.o prOfil by secretarial traimnq. 

2 Final Score - The test yields three scores: (1) transci- ipL ion , U) 
spelling, and (3) total, a combination of the transcription and spelling 
scores. Scores are reported in percentiles. 

3. Description ' / 

A. Administration - This penci 1 -and-paper test can be adniinistered to 
d group in less than 25 minutes.' Both the transcription and spelling 
parts are timed, and both require the examinee to write the answers 
in the test booklet. Unlike most clerical tests, this does not 
appear to be a liiighly speeded test. 

B Content - In the transcription part, the examinee is given five 
minutes to substitute symbols for the numbers one through five.. 
There are 22 lines of ten numbers each. The examinee then tran- 
scribes the symbols back to numbers. This part is not timed. The 
spelling sub-test requires the examinee to determine if 100 wo»«ds 
are cdrrectly or incorrectly spelled. If incorrectly spelled, the 
examinee spells the word correctly. 

C Scoring - The test can be hand scored in about two minutes. Raw 
scores ar^ converted to p^«f.cer>ti le scores by using the appropriate 
norm groups. ''■ ^ 

4. Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Penci Is ' . . 

C. Manual ' 

D. Stopwatch ■ . • 
. E, Scoring key -for spelling ^ . 

5. Appropriate Groups - The test is appropriate for clients who are con- 
sidering training or a career in the secreta(Via,l field. Due to the 

. folding of the test form for the transcription part, left-handed clients 
may have some difficulty taking the test. 

c* 

6. Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - Percentile norms are based on 870 high school girls ^it| 

no shorthand^ experience and 345 girls with less thari one semester of 
* . shorthand experience. Supplementary norms for private stenographic 
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i>i;lHH)l st.uiUMtts arr tiivcn. Sdiiiplcs .nc ni)t iIcm r i lu>i! , tiiul t lu> tun ins 
wore duvelopod dboul JO yiMrt. ago. 

B. ' Reliability - Even-odd reliability for th^ transcription test' is 

reported as being .975; split-half reliability for the spelling 
test as .913. The manual does not contain enough infomiation to 
adequately interpret, thosy coeM ic i(M>t s . 

C. Valid'ity - While the manual reports some corrolatiuns with traininy 
. outcomes ,%he lack of information makes these results almost mean- 
ingless. V 



Sources of Information - MMY 3:390. 

Available -From The Psychological Corporation 

'J 

Comrftents - The Stenographic Aptitude Test is a practical*^ device Intended 
to -predict training success. Because of technical problems with norms-, 
reliability, and validity, the evaluator should use this in conjunction 
with other measures of clerical ability. 



APA Level - A 




AAM(1-RI (TJ IM^I APINC. 1 1^1 I VOCAI lONAI INIIRIM INVINIOUY (R-IVll) 



Purpose - "The Tnvpnt-ory was devised to provide systematic information on 

the interest, patterns oi iiientdlly retardfni nuiles and females eriqaqocl in 
occiipdLions at the unskilled and i^cMiii sk i 1 1 cd level-.." This vocatitMtal 
perference test helps to identity areas in whieh persons hav.e orciipat lonal 
interests. 

Yinal Score - The R-FVII has separate male and female forms. The male 
form contains the following areas: (1) automotive, (2) building trades, 
(3) clerical, (4) .animal care, (b) food service, (6) patient care, (7) 
horticulture, (8) janitorial, (9) personal service, (10) laundry service, 
and (11) materials handling. The female form yields eight final scores :^ 
(l) laundry service, (2) light indus#ial, (3) clerical, (4) personal 
service, (5) food service, (6) patient care, (7) horticulture, and (8) 
housekeeping. The resi}i.ts are converted to both T scores and percentiles 
and then plotted on a profile. ■ 

Description * 

A. AdmiNistration - The R-FVII has no time limit and can be administered 
in abobt 45 minutes to either individuals or grbups. Both the male 
and female forms can be administered at the same time. The examinee 
.is asked ±0 read the instructions on the cover of the test booklet 
while th "examiner reads them.- This is the only, reading required. 

' The' test is printed in a disposable booklet; answers are marked in 
the test booklet. > 

B. Content - Each item consists of three illustrations of a person 
working; the examinee circles the picture of the activity he/she , 
would most like to do. There are 40 female and 55 male items. The 
illustrations are simple line drawings. All illustrations in the 
male form show only males; ttie female form only females. 

C. Scoring - The R-FVII is hand scored us:.ing a grid on the last page of 
the test booklet; the examiner records the responses from thp test 
booklet, totals them, and converts the raw scores to T scores and ^ 
percentiles. ' ■ 

Materials Required : . 

A. Test "booklet 

■J 

' B. Pencils ^ • * 

C. Administration manual ^ • • 

Appropriate Groups - According to t|je manual , the R-FVII is to be used 
"with mentally retairded persons, pa»Hftularly the educable mentally re- 
tarded at the high school level." Because the test items require no ; 
reading, it could easily be used with retarded persons who do not speak 
English. Since the occupations shown in the pictures are of semiskilled 
jobs, at. the most, the R-FVII' Should not be used for persons who could be 
trailed for skilled po'sitrions. ' 

4 . 



6. 



Tochnical ronsidordt ions 



A. Norm Group:* Nunu:> arc availublc; on ciiucablc iii(jnLall.y retarded iiialc:> 
and females 1n grades 9 through 12 1n public day schools. Male and 
female norms are also available on students in "ungraded residential 
Insti tution*; In the United States," The norm qroiJp<^ nro of iidoqudto 
size* but this reviewer would like more infoniiation on the qooqraphic 
distribution of the samples. 

« 

B. Reliability - The* manual c(^nta1ns two different types of reliability 
data. The first are test-retest correlations over a two week inter- 
val; these range mostly in the .80' s. The second are internal con- 
sistency (KR-20) coefficients, which accordinq to the manual ranqe 
from .68 to .96. The manual does not explain the methodology nor 
give' the results in enough detail to permit the reader to accurately 
interpret the KR-20 estimates. 

C. Validity - The R-FVII bases its validity mainly on correlations be- 
tween two other picture interest 1nventor1es--the Geist Picture 
Interest Inventory and the Picture Interest Inventory. Because of 
their lack of adequate development, neither of these provides a ^ 
meaningml criterion for the R-FVII. 

7. APA Level - B 

8. Sources of Information - MMY 8:988. 4? ^ 

9. Available From -American Association on Mental Deficiency 

.10. Comments - The test provides the user with one method of determining the 
vocational interests of a special group of clients. While one could argue 
that the choice of pccupational areas and possibly even the use Of sepa- 
rate form for eachs^x is stereotyping, the scope of the items is within 
the range ofrealtrtic job opportunities for retarded persons. The major 
problems'are the almost complete lack of validity and the lack of infor- 
mation about reliability. <The R-FVII should be used with caution. 
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KUDIK OCCUI'AllONAl I Nl I Kl S I SUKVl Y (KOIS) 



I onii nn 



Purpose - The KOIS provides information that aids in making a vocational 

choice or soloctirui a tontalivo tiold ot study hy ident.i ty irui inttn't'st s 
in rcldLion lo occupaLioitt. or occupational firlds. If ran ii<-,od with 
high school and college students as well as with adults in em[iloyinent 
counseling and retraining. 

Final Score - The KOIS contains a wide range of scales for both occu- 
pations and college majors. The total 171 scales contain: (1) 77 
occupational scores normed on men (e.i)., carpenter, ihachinist, and 
statistician); {?.) 29 college major scores normed on men (e.g., biological 
sciences and psychology); (3) 37 occupational scales normed on women 
(e.g., bank clerk, lawyer, and X-ray technician); (4) 19 college major 
'scores normed on women (e.g., English and nursing); and (5) eight ex- 
perimental scales. Both men's and women's scales are used for each 
examinee regardless of sex. Sca]e scores are reported in terms of the 
correlations between the individual's responses and those of each group 
used in the development of a specific scale. 

Description 

A. Administration - This untimed pencil -and-paper instrument. is group 
administered in approximately 30 to 40 minutes. The items are printed 
on the answer sheet; no separate test booklet is required. 

B. ^Content - The 100 triad items each contain three short statements of 

different activities. The examinee chooses the one activity in each 
triad he prefers most amd the one activity in each triad he likes 
least. 



C. Scoring - The KOIS must be machine scored. Each examinee recces 
a profile sheet plotting his results. 



A. Answer sheet o- 

B. . PeHcils 

C. Mantel 

Appropriate Groups - Persons must be able to read at the sixth grade 
level to use the KOIS. Because of the size of the print and the lack of 
contrast between print and paper colors, persons with even mild visual 
problems may have difficulty reading the items. There are scales for 
many occupations that do not require college or technical training, thus,, 
making the KOIS useful for persons who do not desir^e additional formal 
ducation. However, the college major scales make it most appropriate 
or high school students and others who are considering formal academic 
training. 



Materials Required 



1 




hn i( .1 1 I'luis iilci'Mt i()n' 



A. Norm Groups - hach scale was developed on a separate group of employed 
workers orstudents. The' scales for all occupational groups were 
developed on workers employed in these occupations. Students majoring 

in specific dcddomic tU'ods pr'ovidod the ddtd tor lUo collogo major 
scales. AH qroiips are clearly de<;rrihed in (fie manual. 

B. Reliability - Test-retest reliabilities over a two-week period are 
reported as and .96. The reliability was also defined in terms 
of consistency of the differences between scores or each pair of 
scales. These are at acceptable levels. 

C. Validity - The manual presents no evidence that the KOIS can predict 
future job success based on interest. However, data on classifica- 
tion of presently employed workers according to their interests are 
presented. 

APA Level - B 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:1010; MMY 7:1025; Anastasi, 538-539 
Available From - Science Research Associates 

Comments - Because the KOIS covers a wide variety of occupations, scores 
on college major interest, and combines male and female occupational 
interests, it has a wide variety of uses within the evaluation letting. 
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Purpose - Thr MIQ i*-. Hosiqnod to a<;«;pss an individual according to ^0 
vocat ional Iv rolovanL personal iummI d inuMi'.io.r. in order to idontity 
jobs vdth which ho mi(]ht t^o most saUstu'd. 

F<n;»l VnrP - Scores are provided which represent a me«>si1^e of the 
• e^or W assi ned by the individual to each of the .0 need 
dimensions: (1) abil ity. utilization; .(2) achievement; (3) activity, 
(4) advancement; (5) authority; (6) company policies and practices ) 
compensation; (8) co-workers ;' (^)) creati vity ; ( 10 
moral values; (1?) recognition, (i;0 responsihi 1 it.y; ( H) ^^^^J ' V; 
(lb) social service; (16) social status; ( /) ^^.'P^^^^^^^"" Z.!^^''";^^^^ 
lations; (18) supervision - technical; (19) variety; and (20 working 
conditions. These scores are presented as adjusted scale values and 
plotted on a profile. Additional scores are provided which are measures 
of the degree of correspondence between the MIQ profile of the individual 
and similar profiles of the work reinforcer opportunities of 148 occu- 
pations. * 

Description 

/^Administration - This untimed- pencil -and-^paper test ^^ll. ^Vin'^rpouires 
ually or group administered in less than 40 minutes. The MIQ requires 
the use of a separate answer sheet; test booklets are reusable. 

B Content - Each of the 20 need dimensions is represented by a single 
■ statement (e.g., "I could be busy all the time" or ^^^^^^ ^ork 
alone on the job"). In the first 190 items each of the 20_ stateme9*s 
is paired with all other statements. The Jndi vidual is asked Xo in- 
dicate the statement of each pair which represents the more important 
characteristib of his ideal job. In the last 20 items each statement . 
appears independently. The individual is asked to indicate whether 
each need dimension is important or not in his ideal job. 

C 'Scoring - Although the device may be hand scored, machine scoring is - 
recommended. MIQ results are printN, on a computer printout which 
contains a profile of the 20 need dMn^nsions and a list of occupa4^ofts 
showing how the individual's profile rfiatches the needs of persons in 
these occupations. 

Materials Required -J 

A. Test booklet 

B. Answer sheet ♦ 

C. Pencils 

D. Administration manual ' , 

E. Two volumes of Occupational Reinforcer Patterns 
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Appropr iato C>rou\)\ ■ Hio MH] f, ap()ri)()iiat.(? Idc any i iid i v i dua 1 liaviriq .1 ( 
least i\ fiftfi ()y,\(l(< r(M(Hn(i l(>v(>l. lN'(>'.(Mct h h.i'. i iid 1 1 ,1 ( nl (h.il lhi< Mill 
acceptable tor use with minority and low socioeconomic status groups. 
Several MIQ users have utilized tape recordedadministrations of the MIQ 
.with individuals possessing low reading skills. 

To(-hnira] fnn*; idorntion'; 
t 

A. Norm Groups - Norms were developed on a total of 5,358 individuals. 
The only comparison data needed for appropriate use of the MIQ 
consists of profiles of Occupational Reinforcer Patterns fpr each 
of the 148 occupations. This comparison data were collected from 
ratings of supervisors of incumbents within each occupation. Sample 
characteristics are fairly wen defined. 

B. Reliability - Median internal consistency reliability coefficients 
for the 20 MIQ scales in several subject groups were generally in 
the .BQ's. Test-retest coefficients fbr the 20 MIQ scale scores 
ranged from a high of .89 for an immediate test-retest interval to 

a low of .48 for a six month test-retest interval. For MIQ profiles, 
however, median stability coefficients were in the .80's. Scale 
intercorrelations ranged from .05 to .77. - 

C. Validity - Validation of the 1967 MIQ form consists of content 

* validity studijes, group difference studies, and concurrent validity 
studies. Reasonably good evidence of the validity of the MIQ was 
obtained using each of these methods. A summary of the results 
would be too detailed for this report. 

APA Level - B 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:1050; MMY 7:1063; Bolton, 236-237. 
Available From - Vocational Psychology Research 

Conments - The MIQ is a very appropriate tool for vocational evaluation. 
It is recommended that MIQ results be considered in conjunction with 
information concerning the abilities and interests of a client. The 
data presented in the MIQ can be very useful in helping a person clarify 
his value system as. it relates to work. 



nino vorAimNAi inii rim shrvi y (ovis) 

( I'l '()) 

Purpose - Tho OVIS was dovolopod to roMn.H hiqh srhoo^ students on their 
future vorational plrtns. 

FinAl Srore - The third edition Dictionjijx oLJ^t^uj^ak^^^^ (^^"^ 
• o lp pre-Thln s organization ^-el|ra model for deve opmen^ 
The 24 OVIS interest scales represent combinations of .the D-P-T classi 
f cation The 24 scales are: (1) manual -rk mac ine wor ; (> 
nersoruil sorvTccs; (^) carinq for people or animals, (5) clerica worK, 
(6 ocUnrand ioslinq; (7) crafts and precise "P^^ratHMis; H) cu - 

omer slrvices; (9) nursiny and -^l'^te^H^''"'''\n7m;mori ( 
neV-sonal services; (11) training; literary; (13) nuniorica I , i W 

, 'praisln U5 "griculture; (l^) applied techno|ogy; pron,o ion 

coninurtication; 18 management and supervision; (19) artistic, ^^u; saie^ 
r"ntai^ music; (22) entertainment and perform ng r (^^^ 

teachinq counseling, and social work; an^ (24) medical. Final scores are 

^ re e'ted on a computerized profile chart in -^^^^-^f '.^^^.^s 
and stanines. Summary reports are available for classes, schools, or 

special groups. 
3. Description 

A. Administration - This penci 1 ^and-paper test ^^^^^"^["^f 

. in between 60 and 90 minutes. The survey is "ot timed^ m^nua oermits 
record their responses on a separate answer sheet. The manual permits 
the examiner to read aloud the 27 items on the first part of the 
survey. 

B ' Content - The OVIS is divided into two parts: (1) The Student In- 
' formation Questionnaire' asks the examinee for his ^^tated^interest - 
present educational status, and future career plans; (2) The Interest 
inventory part has 280 items containing brief descriptions of activi- 
ties. Each item requires the examinee .to mark a five Po^"^ jcale 
form from "likes very much" to "dislikes very much Thg reading 
level is estimated. by the reviewer to be fifth grade. . 

C Scoring - The OVIS is machine scored only. Profile charts are re- 
* turned for each examinee which give, the results and explain t:he 
S(^|^les. 

4. Materials. Required » 

A. Test booklet 

B. Answer sheet " ' . 

C. Pencils 

D. Administration manual 

E. Manual for interpretation , 
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Appro|)r)al(> l.rdiip*. Ih»> iirJnimiMit w,r. di'vr ! optMl fni- ir.r wiffi hi(ih 
siliool slmlrnts .iiul .ippcir-s to tH> m>\\ dppfopf i ,i I r Idr ir,(> witfi vdiimi 
!"'"!' mIioi.I •. 1(11,1 1 .on. Indeed, Lhc ! 1 1 L pji L u! Uu; UVU, would 
be almost meaningless for non-school persons. Because the OVIS Is based 
on the DOT, it can bo used for dll Job areas, thus ' (jivinq the widest 
possible occupational roveraqp. This broad orrupatinnal (•ovor(\qo make-, 
it useful tor persons with a wid(> raiuje of abilities and occupational 
pref ei\-iiLCs . LUk-JUm; t,!u> i t(>iiis are writtiMt ,il ,i tniriy low l(»vo|, 
people with limited literacy skills should be able to complete the DVIS. 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - The OVIS was normed on over 45.000 students in grades 
H throuiih i;' in ten states. Separate norms are used for each grade 
and each sex. Sample characteristics- are briefly described 

t 

B. Reliability - Test-retest reliability coefficients (two week interval) 
were computed on samples of eighth and tenth grade students. These, 
ranged from .73 to .90. These are not exceptionally high considering 
the short period of time between testing sessions. 

C. Validity - The manual presents no evidence of va^Wiity and bases 
■ its discussion of valfdity on the DOT. 

APA Level - - b" 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:1016; MMY 7:1029. 

I 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

CoDDients - The use of the DOT as a model, the coverage of all occupational 
areas, the type of item, and the emphasis upon counseling the examinee on 
the results, make the OVIS a potentially useful deviC^ for vocational 
evaluators, especially those working with youth in an educational setting 
The major problems are the lack of research, the requirement for computer 
scorning, and the content of the first part of the OVIS that is directly, 
related to school attendance. 
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MRONC. (AMIMMll 1N1IRIM INVINHM^Y ('.(11) 

I ,n in ! l'"> 
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1 Purpose - Ihe SCII is the latest version of the Strong Vocational In- 
^' tn'sfin.nk (SVin) .uul th. first on. that romblnn. ^^^^ , -'--^^ "^^^ ?, 

fonn (T!'1'V n*>^^lO Hul t ho woi.hm.'s tonii (W) into a sinqlo form o> both 

'oKOs liko tho oarlior SVIB, tho sn 1 1<-. intomio.i to hol|> mo uio porsons 
nto areas where they are likely to find the greatest job s^tislaa.on. 

The manual states that the major use of tho SCII is tor vocational 

counsel inq, 

? I inal Score - The following typos of <;roro. arf> qivon: (1) six qoneral 
ocxupational themos (e.g., roalistic, ont o.pn s uu, , ; ' 

basic interest scales (e.g., nature, social sorviro, and salos) (-^) 1/^ 
occupationaf scales (e.g. , occupational therapist, biologist ^i;;^ !^^^^ 
and (4) nine administrative and special indexes (e.g., school subjects, 
activities and amusements). Final scores are presented on a printout 
with tandard scores and percentile bands, which indicate the percent of 
agreement between the client and the responses of the persons composing 
the scoring groups on which each particular scale was based. 

3. Description 

A Administration - SCII can be administered individually or to groups 
in about 30 minutes The test is untimed and requires a sixth grade 
reading leSelfhe-items are printed on the answer sheet; no 
separate test booklet is required. ! 

B. Content - The SCII contains 325 itenjs divided into seven sections: 
(1) occupations - 131 items; (2) school subjects - 36 items, (i) 
activities - 51 items; (4) amusements - 39 items; 5) types of peo- 
ple - 24 items; (6) preference between two activities - 30 items, 
and (7) characteristics - 14 items. For each item the respondent 
circles either "Like." "Dislike," or "Indifferent. 

C Scoring - Machine scoring is the only method available. A computer 
printed profile of all the scores is returned. 

4. Materials Reguired 

A. Answer sheet 

B. Pencils 

C. Manual 

5 Appropriate Groups - The SCII was developed mostly on college samples 
and most of the occupations covered in the inventory are of a P'^ofes- 
sional or semlprofessional nature. The item content regui res a familiar 
Ity with many occupations and some advanced school, subjects. For these 
two reasons, the SCII should be used only with persons who have the 
potential for advanced training. Because a person's interests often do 
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not solidity onoii(]h to hi^ .k ( iir.> t I v nuMMiciMf (nioc tn .uic I/, (he in.mii.il 
rontflins a Wrirninri rtn,nn<;t iisirui this t(-;t with piM-.on-. uniirc th.if ,i<ir 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - The Stronq Invontorios hnvo u'-^od a sc^paratc otiupa- 
tional (jroup for each scale and t.heii compare the results to mor>-in- 
ijeneral and women- 1 n-qenera 1 qroiips. I he manual devotes considerable 
length to the problems of sex bias and differences in scores. All 
samples are clearly described. The Items in the SCII are taken from 
the SVIB and»' thus, the tremendous amount of data collected for the 
SVIB can apply to the newer SCII. 

B. Reliability ~ The manual presents test-retest corrolations for/ the 

basic interest scales and the occupational scales for two weekL 30 

days, and three years. Median correlations were mostly in the low 

.90's. The Inventory is designed to measure stable Interest and 

the wealth of data on reliability suggests that they have accomplished 
this , 

C. Validity - Some validity data are presented in the manual for the 
SCII. However, "a substantial body of such data is available for 
the earlier SVIB . . .; because the new SCII scales are based 
directly on these earlier scales, these data are relevant for them 
also." Thus, the SCII is one of the most thoroughly researched and 
validated Instruments available. 

APA Level - B 

Sources of Information - SCII: MMY 8:1023; Anastasi, 529-536; Bolton, 

140-142. SVIB - Men's form: MMY 7:1036; MMY 6:1070; MMY 4:747; Women's 

form: MMY 7:1035; MMY 3:649. 

Available From - Stanford University Press 

Comments - The SCII (and the SVIB) have been used for years for counseling 
persons on vocational choices. The Strong has stood the tests of time and 
research and has become so widely accepted that it is the standard by 
which other Interest inventories are judged. However, its use in an 
evaluation setting is hindered by its college orientation and item content 
requiring a knowledge of specific jobs and school subjects. 
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Wim nmW INll RISI-OI'INION IIM (WRIOI) 



( l'V/;M 



Purpo<;c - The WRIOT "wa<; de<>iqned to cover as many areas and levels of 

h man activitv as possiblo." This int.erost. irwentory contains i U-ms that 
Represent, ^obs ranlnn. Iron, unskilled through tho profos.lonnl lovoV. 

Final- Score - There are two types of scores: (1) 18 clusters of occupa- 
tional interests (art, literature, music. d^^-^^^^^ ^ 'r^Jv^ce social 
office work, personal service, protective service, social service, soc a 1 
science, biolSqical science, physical science, number mechancs, machine 
operation, outdoor, and athletics) and (2) seven vocdliona aUit des 
(Udontariness, risk, ambition, chosen skill level f tiv,ty by sex 
agreement, and interest spread). Scores are reported in 1 scores which 
are plotted on a profile form. 

Description ^ 

A Administration - The untimed inventory can be given either ^ndivtd- 
ual y ortn groups. The estimated individual administration t me s 
40 minuLs; 50 to 60 minutes for groups J^e WRIOT items are il us- 
trations which are presented in a spiral-bound booklet. In normal use 
the examinee responds through the use of a separate sheet The manual 
contains special instructions for individual admin strat on to 
"severely mentally or physically disabled persons " During individual 
administration, the client identifies the item and the evaluator 
records the response on the answer sheet. 

B. Content - The device consist^ of 450 line illustrations f'^'^ang^d in 
150 triad combinations; from each triad the examinee picks the most 
liked and the least liked picture. The illustrations show men and 
women of all ethnic backgrounds engaging in a wide variety of job 
tasks from unskilled to professional. In most of the drawings the 
work activity is obvious. 

C. Scoring - The optical scanning answer sheets can be sent to the 
publisher for machine scoring or scored by hand. Twenty-four sten- 
cils are used in hand scoring. According to the manual, scoring and 
profiling can be done in about 20 minutes. Raw scores are converted 
into T scores using the appropriate norms table. 

»■ ^ ■ • . 

Materials Required . 

A, Test booklet • , \ 

B. Answer sheet 
• C. Pencils 

D. AdminJ strati on manuaV / 

E. Scoring stencils, 
T, Report form 
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Appropri.ito C.roup'; [fi(> m.iniia I (dnt.nH-, m,iii,> sp.Mili, i n-. ( rm t i on-, 
a tew hints on tho npplir.ition of ttio URIOT td pfiv. i ( a I I v luiit) i< .ip|.,mI , 
mental ly ruU> dud, und dibudvunUyed persons, boiiie ol the development 
was done with persons in sheltered employment, and the manual contains 
many examples of the use of the test in vocational rehabilitation. While 
the in(i«;trations aro qonofnlly oasy to undorstarul , tho manual watns (hat 
disadvantanod and sholtorod people st?om (o Uv unf ami 1 with scmip ni 
the 1 1 lusLral.ed situations and pl.ice their own vahios on what thoy 
observe." 

Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - Separate norms are available by sex for tho followinq 
groups: (1) adults, {?) grades 10 and 11, .\nd (3) qrado 8. The 
groups are fairly well described, flowever, the sample sizes range 
between 22.3 and 551 and all samples were taken from Delaware cities. 
There are no national samples and sampling techniques are not 
described. 

B. Reliability - The manual section on reliability opens with a poorly 
reasoned blast at those who require reliability coefficients and 
then goes on to give fairly high split-half reliabilities (mostly 
in the low .90's) for the 25 scales. Most interest inventories use 
test-retest measures of reliability. 

C. Validity - The only validity information presented are correlations 
between the WRIOT and the old Geist Picture Interest Inventory. 
Given the size of the groups and the faults of the Geist, these 
results are almost meaningless. Rather than presenting data, the 
manual takes the approach that the WRIOT is valid bacause its 
developers say it is valid. 

APA Level - B 

Sources of Information - MMY 8:1029. 

Available From - Guidance Associates of Delaware, Inc. 

Consents - Th^ advantages of 'the WRljOT are (1) the use of a picture format 
jnd activities that cover the entire occupational spectrum and (2) the 
fact that the test can be used with persons having many handicapping con- 
ditions^ The WRIOT successfully^ avoids the faulty reasoning that picture 
interest inventories are for persons who cannot read, therefore, these 
peop e are only interested in a few low level jobs. The disadvantages of 
the inventory are mostly techn4cal: (l) the lack of an ad.^quate norm 
HillLill tj^weaknesj. of the reliabil ity, data, and (3Uhe almost total 
disregard of the test's validity. In conclusion, thisT^ventory H useful 
for a wide range of persons, but the results must- be treated with extreme 
caution . ♦ 
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CKAWIOKn '.MAll PART. PIXIIRIIY IIM (CKAWlORin 



( IMStO 



Purpose ->his is a pertorniance test designed "tt) inedsure fine oyo-hdnd 
C(Hn-(li(iat ion. " 

• several norm groups are given for Part I (pins and collars) and f'aa II 
(screws). 

Des&ription 

A. Administration This indi v.idual ly ^^f'^V^ ^ ^ro rooliirod'' 
about lb minutes to (!Qmplete. A work tablo and (hair a»o rMiinnd. , 

The examinee sits during the test. ^ . ^ 

B Content - A board containing 42 holes each on the left and right 
bottom portions and three bins for pins, collars, and screws across 
thP too portion is used. Part I requires the examinee to use tweezers 
to p^ck Sp one p n and place it in a hole on the board. He next uses 
the iweezers ?o fit a collar over each pin. After five pins and 
C collars are assembled for practices the examinee completes;36 pins 
^ and collarl In Part II the examinee uses a small screwdriver to 

screw 30 screws through a plate. Five screws are used for practice. 

C Scoring - The ahiount of time required to complex Parts I and II is 
recorded for each part. The two time scores are compared to the 
appropriate norm tabfes. 

4. Materials Required 

A. Apparatus board (including: pins, collars, screws, tweezers, and 
screwdriver) 

B. Manual 

C. Stopwatch 
0. Scoring sheets 

5. 



>< 



Appropriate Groups - Because no reading^ required, this test may be 
u?ed with persons who are Illiterate. L)?per extremity handicaps could 
prevent the successful use of thls-test. The Crawford appears most 
Sseful In assessing persons .for jobs Inyol ving the use of- small tools ^ 
ana ra|3ld, repeated movements. 

6. Technical Considerations 

A. Norm Groups - Percentile norms b^ed on the tlme^to completion are 
available on the following male groups: unselected aPP^cants, 
appliance factory applicants, two veterans g;;ouPs. and two hjgjjchool 
groups. Female norm groups are: assembly job ^PPn cants, factory 
applicants, hourly employees, and employed assemblers All sample 
sizes are at least 100 and most are over 175. Samples are inade- 
f quately described. 
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H. Kolnhilily - Sp I 1 1 -h.i 1 1 hahil i t ics ten- 1 .iiid'H ,\yr rr\>ov\ 

ds beiiu) belweeii .80 aiu'l .^)!). f<(iw<W(>t- . sinco tho \\n\\ymc\\)-\\rom\ for 
^ mill.! w.r. iiMMl, llit-.c ,ni> uvof-.. (. mid Lc:. . Nu Lci^L rcLc:*L i.ui i c laL loii:,'^ 
are provided- -these would, have beeVi a more appropriate measure of 
reliability. ^ . . 

C. Validity - The manudl cont.iins suiimhirios of sovcM'al val iticU ion 'stud ii 
Ubiny wugcs and supervisors' »dMiu)s as tri t.eriri.. I he test is also 
related to other dexterity, lueaspres. . 



APA Level 



Sources of Infortnation - MMY 5:871; MMY 4:752; MMY 3:667;^ Anastasi, 444- 
Bolton, ;^60; Guion, 29?-?9:]. 

Available From - The Psychologi.cal Corporajtion 

Conments - TKe Crawford could be used as one method of assessing a 
client's finger .dexterity. Since it is recommended that the test be 
given individually, the evaluator could use this as*a basis for some 
detailed behavior observations. 
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llANn TOOl m XT!R1!Y Il-M (HhNNf 11) 

1965. Revis1x)n {1965J 

Purpose - Thp i^lrposp is to "provide a measure of proficiency 
" lirdinarv mechanics' hand-tools . . . Ihe aUiliV-.y measured by Lhr. IcU 

isTSbinalion.of aptitude and of achievement based on past experience 
•> in handling toof^-. " ' 

Final-Score ^ A jingle fina] score is co^npared with.bne. of several groupsr 
" this final score given in percentiles is based Upon the time^to complete, 
the task. ^ . • . 

I. Description ^ ■ ^ 

■ A. Admi?iistration - This ind^ividual ly administered waratus* test 
- unfimed; most exagiirrees cgmplete.it in. between five f ^ ^0 "linutes 
The apparatus frame should^ bolted to "a sturdy work table 34 inches 
high, ■ The 'Examinee st«i#>ds dif-ing this test. 

B Content - Three diff6rer\t siz^s (four each) of nuts, ^ol^s, and * 
washers are, removed from one s^de of a hardwood ^^ame with the aid 
(if, three .wrerrches and 'one screwdriver. The nuts and bolts are^then 
fastened and tightened through the holes on the othejc side of the 
' s framr the^test administf-atftr first reads the instructions and then 
^.times the examinee with a stopwatch. ^ • 

' C 'sco^iAg- - Orte time score in mirtutes aiid seconds to Completion is - 
V- *. obtained and this is compared with'ne3:m tables. Comparison wttti 
* ' norm tables takes less, than one mi nut4.]^ ..n/ ' ' \- 

• A ........ 

- . , • % ■ ^ ■ 

4. Materials Requir^ . . - ' * ^ 

A.^ Apparatus' (consisting of^: frame, '^crewdriver, wrenches, nuts, bolts, 
and washers) . ' - * ' " , . 



B. "Manual 

> 

C. Stopwatch 



ing .sh^e 



D.. S,coring .Sheets - r , , 



" Appropriate Groups - Because no reading abi li^ty, .1-$ required and because 

• the m^^lal p'armits- the administrator no supplement th^ directions _ n 
.^any reasonable way to imppve the 'examinee' s understanding of the ^ask^ 

literacy and difficulty ia understanding -instructions should -not bfe ^ 
olllTem The test- does require fuR usevof. hands and arms and, ttiere- 

• Tre w not bf ppropr1atlf.)r:'people ^^ith an upper ^extremity hanc^icap 
he "faee" va'l idlty ;bf the tfest may appeal toother disadvantaged and 
lients.wi*h, l OH motivational levels. - ' 



The 

: c 



1 tn hfi i I (1 1 i (h>r«i t i oms 

A. Norm Groups - Percentile norms based on the time to completion are 
■ given in the manual for the followinq (froups : malp job applirantn 

in a southern plant, male adults at a vocational guidance conti?f, air- 
• lino onyine mochaniLS, approntico v^lders in a steel compdny, elor- 
tricdl maintenance workers, employees and applicants in a manutacturing 
company, boys a^ a vocational high school, and high school dropouts in^ 
a metropolitan center. The composition of the eight norm groups are 
not adequately. descy-i bed in the manual, ^he mean age, job experience, 
minority group status, and other important descriptive information is 
not presented. Also the norms for four of the eight groups are based 
on sample sizes of less than ?00 subjects; these should be used with 
extreme caution. 



B. Reliability - The manual reports two test-retest studies which pro- 
duced .:?^^el la bil ity coefficients of .91 and .81, considered moderately 
high fBr a performance test. 



Validity - Two. types of validity data are presented: (1 correlations 
with foremen's ratings and (2)' correlations with other ti^sts. Fore- 
• m^n's ratings were between .14 and .51; other tests between .11 and 
AT. • •■ 

APA Level - A * * .V, 

Sources -of Information - MMY 7:1044; MMY 3;659. 

Available Ffom - The PsycHologicaV Corporation 

•Corpments - The high face val idity,' flexibility of the instructions and 
the practical nature of the test are appealing in a- vocational evalua;tion 

^ Situation. The norm.groups, however »j[jeed to be des.cfibed in greater 
detail and caution sliould be used in niterpretation of results based 

'on- some norm grdups. 
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niKMHIl IM illU)AKn 

« 

(1Q4R) 

Purpose - llns doxU'i ily Iv.A. \'. dc i i.i'icM lo aiM in tlu^ ^\o]oc\fnh of 
employees tor industrial jobs rcqu )r iny matiud 1 dexler-ity. It nuN^suros 
dexterity for two types of activity: one involving gross movements of 
hands, fingers, and arms, and- the Q,thGr involving primarily what might, 
bo called "fingertip" dexterity. 

final Score - Five separate percentile scores are obtained: (1) ciqht 
hand, {?,) left hand, O) bot,h hands, (4) riqht plus left plus both 

hands, and {'o) assembly. ' ■ ' 

* ... 

Description , ' ' ' 

, ■ ' ■ ■ ' ,1 ^ • 

A. Administration - The apparatus test can be administered to seated 
groups of up to ten persons 1n about ten niinutes: Beside"^ t+ie peg- 
board, no special condi-tions or materials are necessary. There are 
four sub-test's: (1) right hand only, (2) left hand only. (3) both 
hands simultaneously, and (4) assembly. No tools are used. 

B Content - The Pegboard includes pins, collars, and washers which are 
located in four cups at the top of the board. Each sub-test involves 
a separate- task. The right hand test involves placing pins into holes 
♦ on the board for a 30 second period. Left hand involves the same 

process, but with the opposite hand. Both hands involves placing pins- 
as fast as possible into' holes siraultaNifiously with both hands. The 
right plus left plus both' hands is obtained by adding the above three 
scores together. S^he assembly task consists, of assembling pins,- 
•' collars and washers on the board for a spee'ded time of one minute. 

C Scoring - The scores are the number of pins p.laced ,in the board within 
' the 30 second time liffiit for the right, left, and both hands, and the 
number of assemblies completed in one^ minute. Results are compared to 
norms tables. ' 

• ■ \ •■ 

Materials Required 

■ ■ ■ ' * ■ 

A. Pegboard- (Including pins, collars, and washers) 
- Manual ^ , " ' .'. 

C. Recording sheets ' \ 

D. Stopwatch . " " . ' ' 

Appropriate Groups - Because reading abtli^y is not required and because 
of the demonstrations, literacy-should not be cons1c|g|C^d a t)arr1er for 
administration: The test-ls administered to seated T^^amlnees and ,may 
'be appropriate for.some wheelchair clients. >^he test re<tu1res TQll use 
''of hands and arms- and, therefore, may not be appropriate for clients' 
having upper extremity handicaps. . - ' 



I^M finic.n Cons ions 

A. Norm Groups - Percentile norms are qiven for eight groups of male 
and female .industrial workers and two general groups composed of 
dppficants tind college students. Uu^mdnual dpscrihes most ot the 
rharartori '^tic. of tho'ie qroiip*; e\r(^p( thiMy job o\\ior \cn( minority 
group compos i t ion » and date of iionniixj. 

B. Reliability - The J;est-retest reliability correlations are between- 
'..66 and .79. These art^ low for a standardized test and, therefore, 
.the test should be used with caution, especially when recon»iiending 

employment "based on its results. , , 

C. ' Validity - Correlations with production records, supervisor's 

ratings, and a job sample iPange betweerr.09 and- .61. 

/ft^A. Level » A 



Sources of Information - MMY 6:l0m; MMY 5': 873; MMY 4:75J; MMY 3:666; 
Anast^si, 444; Guion, 591-292^' Horrocks & Schoonover, 379-380; *Super 
& Crites, 213-217. i 

Available From^ - .Science Research Associates 

Comments - Because of low reliability and low v^ilidity coefficients 
presented in the manual, it appears that . the test stands mostly on. face 
validity. It is suggested that the test not'be used alone^o select 
people for assembly jobs; the;test is best used as part of a battery of 
tests and work samples. ' ' o 



'■-Tl^dMBI RG IlfXirRIlY -IIM (SIROMIURC. or MH) 



(1951) 



iMirposr - Uu> StromlMMM] "was dPvolopcHi as an aiil in choosiru] workcM's for 
Johs whii h nMjiiiro spcmhI and ai rurary ot arm and harul movwmM)! . " 

Final Score - Percentile scores compare the examinee' s results with . 
several norm groups. ^ 

Description \ ^ 

A Admini strati on - This individually administiM-od apparatus tost ca\\^ 
be given and scored in about ten minutes^ The examinee stands at , 
a 30 inch table to take the test. 

B Content - T^ffc Stromberq contains 5^1 rqund red, blue, and yellow 
discs with both sides painted and a durable board containing 54 
holes on one side of the hinges. The other side consists ot a 
flat surface .orkly. (The board folds in half for storage J Ihe 
SDT uses -four trials,. On the first trial the examinee transfers 
the discs according to a set pattern from the form board to the 
open' board. On the second trial the discs are moved back to the 
form board holes. Trials three and four are identical to trials 
one*and two. All movement is with one hand. 

C Scoring - The examinee receives four trials; trials one and two are 
practice and are not scored. The number of seconds needed to com- 
plete trials three and four are added to obtain a single final scorei 
This final score is compared to the various norm, tables. 

Materials Required 

■ . .. 

A. Form board " ' . 

B. Manual . 

■ C. Stopwatch 

'd.' Recordtrtq sheets - • 

Appropriate Groups'- The Stromberg can be used* for most qlients who can 
stand, rotate their tor-so, lise one upper extremity, agd see: The SDT 
is intended for selecting persons in jobs where gross, rapid hand and^^ 
arm movements are required. 

Technical Considerations • • ... 

t ■ • • 

A. .Norm Groups - Seven norm groups are available, rangipg from trade 

school students through male and female app-licants to male and- 
' female workers. No descriptive dat'a is given about the character-. • 

istics of the norm groups; not eyen t^eir size's are presented. 



Rol i.ihi 1 i I V lht> m,)nu,>I I i t twi> ■.hidii". iciini ( hr '.i.iMin.m M,i own 

tomiula yielding correlations ot .m and .H/. Because this fornuila 
overestimates the reliability, the "true" reliability of the Strom- 
berg is somewhat lower than the li^eported coefficients. 

v.. Vfilidifv'-- V(iHdi^v d.it.i is of fwn iypoK- {]) "qood" .irnt "|i(ior" 
workers, as dot ornii n_t}*l l)y t licit- w.hh^s, wtM-t^ { oiiip.iyiMl on h.p. ic 
scores on the Stromberg; "qood" workers had higher test scores, 
(2) correlations with two other dexterity tests yielded correlations 
averaging in the low .30's. 

APA I ovol ■- A 

Sources of InfoniidLlon - MMY 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - The Stromberg is of \imited use in selection because of its 
inadequate norms and low reliability. However, it ha^ potential use' in 
assessing c'lient dexterity if supplemented with other test and work 
sample results. 





lUNNMl Ml MIAN MAI ( dMIM^l 111 NM UN II M (lUNMlM 0\l WW \ ) 

Forms S and T 



(1969) 



I |'un.ust' - ilu' UMCl mea.inv. "tlu' ahilUy to prrrrivp ,nul umcUm-s an.M lu 
■ reldUoiibhip o1 physical lorcob cuul modi.uiio.l HrnuMi s in P^''?^"^ ' ^ ' 
situations." It is intended to be used with job applicants, high school 
' students, apd candidate^ for engineering schools. 

?. Final Score - The examinee receives a single mechanical comprehension , 
scoro in porcont. i 1 e form. 

• _3. Description 

A. Administration - BMCT is a group administered pencil-and-paper test. 
Although it has a 30 minute time limit, the test is essentially a 
power test. A separate answer sheet is used. ' 

' B Content - Most of the 68 items contain two illustrations and a written 

questl asking which is easier to turn. Which wil move irt a certain 
direction. -Btc. The items deaV with gear^. Jjydraulics. pulley systems, 
structures, levers, center of gravity, etc. ^ 

C Scoring - Scoring is' by hand or machine. Hand scoring takes abi/ut 
; three minuses and scores are compared to one or more of the norm - 

^ groups listed in the manual. 

4. Materials Reqiiirec^^ / 



A. 


Test booklet 


B. 


Pencils 


C. 


Answer sheet 


* 0. 


Manual 


E. 


Stopwatch 



/ 
/ 



F. ^coring stencil 



• t ■ 5 ADDroariate Groups -/the illustrations- make the test interesting and 

a hiflh "face" validity. Although the f^^-^^^. pr, nting. etc. . of 
. the test booklets 'il of a high quality, the examinee will rieed good 
visual acuity for mftny of the illustrations, especially^thos^ showing 
■gears and pulleys. The BMCT does nqt appear to be too heavily cul- 
turally biased. / . / / 

6. Technical .Cons i deflations ' * 

A Norm Groups'- The 'test has norm^ based on three g^eral groups of 
• * males: il) industrial applicants (five separate rform groups), 
(2) industrial employees, and J3) stjjdents (four separal^ norm 



'V, 



/ 



^ / 



ijfdiip'.). *M\m()lc v.irv IicIwimmi M'. ,unl ')(!(>, witli lun-,! nl ttii> 

groups having about 100 subjects. Groups are described in suf- 
ficient detail . 

H. Reliability - bven-odd reHiability cool t i( ionts ^^vo ijivori tor- oiqht 
(liffoMOnt oroup':. , t.hiM,o )\uu]c bot.woiMi ^\tul .93. Bcl^iui^c Lhc 
SpeaniuHi- Brown forii|ylc\ was. used, thobc are overestimates. 

c! Validity - SThe manual presents numerous studies showing correla-i 
tions between the BMCT and criteria such as course grades, job 
ratingv, and training success. Of additional interest are the 
correlations between this test and other mechanical and ability 
tests. Because most of these are with earlier forms of the test, 
their usefutness is questionable even though most of the items in 
the present ^orms were taken from the older forms. 

APA Level - A ; < 

Sources of Information - MMY 7:1049; MMY 6:1094; MMY 5:889; MMY 4:776; 
MMY 3:683; Anastasi 448-449; Super & Crites. 242-2^6. 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - This test has had a long history of use In selection and place- 
ment of individuals on jobs where mechanical comprehension Is required. 
Because the BMCT has a high face validity and the illustrations are in- 
teresting (especially for male clients), it may be useful for people who 
are difficult to test. Because of the Size of some of the norm groups, 
caution is necessary when interpreting results. The "manual also contains 
a special section on mechanical ability In women and how the BMCT attempts 
to deal with this ability in women in a^ valid and yet practical way. 



nil i^ivr^in minnisota paim r i oi^m B(iARti n si 
Series AA and BB; MA and MB 



P,,,,,., Tho form hoard h.s two major purposos: (1) the oru u.al p n poso 
' La M 'ole tioM arul pl.u(M„0Mt in jobs roq,nr,n<, a "nuMhanual o, u>nU 
TiL' (9) IL tpA also measures "spatial imaoery," which correlaLes 
wi'th q:neriMn'J:nigence!'thus; providU a nonverbal estimate of 
intellectual functioning.- 

>. Final Score - A sirujlo, final score is qivon in percentiles. 
K Description 

A. Administration - The Form Board is a 9^°"? Pencil -and-paperadmi^ 
. istered test. Administration time is 20 minutes. For Series AA 

and BB, the examinee records his answer on the test itselt; beries 

MA and MB require a separate answer sheet. 

B Content - "The items consist of 64 two-dimensional diagrams cut into 
separate pBrts. For each diagram there are five figures with lines 
indicating the different shapes out of which they are made. The 
examinee chooses one figure "composed of the exact parts that are . 
shown in the original diagram." 

C Scoring - Series MA and>B are machine scored; Series AA and BB 
' are hand scored. Hand scoring takes about five minutes and the 
final. score is compared to the appropriate norm group. 

4. Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. Answer sheet (Series MA and MB only) 

C. Pencils 

D. . Manual ^ 

E. Scoring stencils 

F. Stopwatch 

5 Appropriate Groups - Because the test does not requVe reading and the 
/ easI-to-under<Lt.and format of Series AA and BB, the Form Board appears 
/ to be appropriate fbr persons with low literacy and test- taking skills . 
The items are small in size requiring good visual acuity. The abstract 
nature of the test items mean that the evaluator wil] wajt to make 
certain that his/her clients understarjd the reason for the test. 



I ochn i vi\ I Cotv; i dor.i t i ons 



A. Nomi Groups - The device gives educational (qrades 10 through 1?) 
and industrial norms (applicants, employed workers, and milUdry) 
for each *;orips. The -^nmplos arc citofuny desct iluHl ami (ho 
groups largo enough to provide me.iningfiil st and^inK of compAr i sdn . 

B. Reliability - Ihe manual contains alternate-form and test-retest 
reliability coefficients. Alternate form correlations range from 
.71 to .78; test-retest from .79 to .90. Both types of reliability 
are quite high. 

C. Validity - Validity is of two types: (l) comparison of the scores 
of different groups and (2) correlations with other tests. The 1 onn 
Board is capable of distinguishing between success and failure ahd is 
related to other tests measuring similar abilities. 

APA Level - A 

Sources of Information - MMY 7:1056; MMY 6:1092; MMY 5:884; MMY 4-763- 
Anastasi, 447-448; Guion. 246; Horrocks & Schoonover, 371-375; Super & 
Crites, 622. ^ 

Available From - The Psychological Corporation 

Comments - This technically adequate test has a long history of success- 
fijl research and ^practical use. The authors of the test, realizing that 
the Form Board is only one part of a valid assessment of mechanical 
aptitude and prediction of job success, suggest that the Form Board be 
used as part of a battery. 
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SRA Ml CIIANWAI AIM 1 limi S 



(1950) 



PurpoT This t»^st is intt-ntl(Ml \o mw^uro IhrvA) aspects of iiKMhaincal 
■ ahi itv (s(M> holow). The concept hohirul t ho SRA M(M-hat>ical Aptitude's 
Is that "no single test consisting of items which measure on y one pc.ma.y 
component of mechanical aptituc^e can provide a satisfactory index of the 
ability to learn mechanical skills." 

^\n^^ Score - The test yields four final srorps: (1) nierhanical knowl- 
• eic2 f^T space relations, CM shop arithmetic, and {^) a total score 
based on the sum of the previous three.. Scores are presented m p(^v- 
centiles. \" . 

. Description 

A. Administration - This group administered "J"! tiple-choice pencil - 
and-paper test can be given in about 40 minutes. While the three 
parts of the test are timed, the test does not appear to be highly 
speeded. A separate self-scoring carbon-centered answer sheet is^ 
used. 

, B. Content - The test contains three sections: (1) '?^cha"i^^f^^'^"«^^" 
edge - 45 pictures of commonly used tools and implements are 
identified and/or. their use is given, (2) space "^^l^tions - 40 
figures cut into two or three pieces which are mentally formed into 
a whole, and (3) shop arithmetic - 124 problems, J-^st 0^,^^^^^^^^%^ 
^ based on drawings. The manual contains no est mated reading level , 
but the reviewer estimates that a fifth grade level is needed. 

C Scoring - The test i.s hand scored using a carbon-centered answer " 
sheet Raw scores are compared to norms and plotted on a separate 
profile sheet. Scoring time should be less than three minutes. 

4. Materials Required 

A. Test booklet 

B. - Pencils 

C. Answer sheet • 

if. 

D. Scratch paper ♦ 

E. Administration booklet 
f. Stopwatch 

6. Prof 1-1 e sheet 

5. Appropriate Groups - Jhe SRA Mechanical Aptitudes Is designed to assess 
, , the m^hanical ability of persons planning careers «PPly|"9 for jobs 

) In mechanical areas. The test's limitations are: .(1) the reading level 
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and (?) tho vi*;!!.!! ,\(tiitv n^iuhMMl to sec tlic huils, '.fi.ipr'. , ,ui(t t lie 
Uldyrdiits rejdLiny to the arithmetic section. While all of these are 
simple black-on-white line drawings, some may be difficult to visualize 
Because the answer sheet must be placed on the right side 6f the test 
booklet, left-hdndt?d oxaiiifrjees will oftoii rit'tnl to covet- the i t(Miis whilw 
record inq answers. 

Technical Considerations 



A. 



B. 



Norm Groups .- Separate norms are given by sex and grade for grades 
9 through. 12. Norms are also given on 650 male trainees. Although 
all norm groups are of adequate size, tho sample characteristics 
are not described in enough d%±^^ to penitit an accurate judgment of 
their relevance. ^ ^ 

Reliability - Internal consistency estimates using the KR-21 formula 
are given for the school boys groups on each Score. They range from 
.55 to .83, which are acceptable. 



C. Validity - No validity data are- contained in the manual. 
APA Level - A 

Sources of Information - MMY 4:764 
Available From^ - Science Research Associates 

Comments - The major feature of this test Is that It combines three 
.aspects of "mechanical aptitude" Into one test with a high "face" ^ 
validity. While the concept Is a good one, the itianual Is over 25 
years old and needs to be updated before it can expected to meet 
current standards. * 
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Books on Test ing and Statistics 

This section provides a listinq of reference iiMteri.ils about t.estincj and 
Statistics Most titles were selected because these books are readily avail- 
able; many* being used as textbooks in college-level courses. These two lists 
are not intended to be inclusive; a complete list of books on test>fig and sta- 
tistics would contain several hundred titles.. It is hoped that the interested 
reader will consult these materials as needed. 

lasting books: '"^ 

1.- Anastasi. A.. Psychological testing (fourth edition). New York: Macmillan 

Co!. Inc.. 1576. l'/50 pages) 



Publ ishing 



"The primary goal of this text is . . .to contribute toward the proper evalua- 
tion of psychological tests and the correct interpretation and u€e of test 
results fhis goal calls for several kinds of information: (1) an understand- 
ing of the major principles of test construction. (2) psychqlogical knowledge 
about the behavior being assessed. (3) sensitivity to the social and ethical 
implications of test use. and <4) broad familiarity with the types of available 
instruments and the sources of information about tests." 

2. Barnette, W. L. . Jr.v(Ed.). Readings in psycholog ical tes ts and measure- 

ments (rev, ed.). Homewood, Illinois: Dorsey Press, 1968. (393 pages) 

This book of readings is aimed at undergraduate psychology majors with a 
limited knowledge of advanced statistics. Most K)f the articles have been 
edited ahd shortened. Some of the topics covered are test administration 
problems, response sets, validity, and public policy on testing. 

« 

3. Bolton. B. (Ed.). Handbook of measurement and evaluat ion in rehabilitation. 

Baltimore: University Park Press.. iy7b. (362 pages) . / 

This recent publication is a collection of 17 papers designed to "siiitwarize the- 
current status of . . . psychological measurement principles and practic^s-^s 
they are applied in the evaluation of disabled clients." This work providesNfor 
a reference for professionals who must interpret psychological evaluation re- 
ports. In addition to three chapters on norms, reliability and validity, the 
publication contains several chapters reviewing specific tests. There are also 
chapters reviewing the uses of testing in rehabilitation. . 

4. Cronbach, L. J., Essentials of psyc h ological testing (third edition). Nevi 

York: Harper and Row, 1970. (>S2 pages) 

This book is probabTy the best^loiown and widely Aised of all college texts.. It 
is designed to be h comprehensive introduction to the uses of" testing types 
of tests, administration, scoring, and validation. Other parts of the boqk 
provide descriptions and reviews of a ^ide variety of tests. 



This book does not discuss individual tests* r*?itluM' provides lUo lo()ic:al tind 
iiuit fuMiiat u til rtMsofis ht^fiind t oils t riu t ion tiiul Mjbsr(|ii(M)t umv' Ih^ 

siiiru^d to ( ovor f fir tv^sir iumW^Iomis of ps V( ho 1 (^m i (M 1 nifMstir'niipnl , cfinof^pfs i\rr 
(•l(Mi'ly (*xplai!u\l with siiiiplt^ tA(inip1(^\ and dll lotMiiiiKis ,u-t> (|jv(M) in (ltM»*\il. 



6. Guion, R. M. , Personnel tes^tn^^^^^ New York: McGraw-Hill, 196!). (b8!) 
pages) ' 



"This hook is prinripnlly ronrrrnod with rniploymont prohltMiis and witfi the iin 
pli(*ations of psyr ho1 0() icdl t(*stiru) imMfiods \{)y [hr^^v prohlrnis." H(M'(* t hi^ 
"applications of the techniques and principles dT testing at L\_<3pp 1 itul to p(M'- 
sonnel selection and related eiiiploynient problems." Because it emphasizes the 
unsolved problems in the area of selection and requires a prior knowledge of 
testing, this publication is for persons interested in an in-depth study of 
selection problems. 

7. Ilorrocks, v). r.,'A Schoonovor, T. 1., Mod suf omen t. for toachors. Coliimhus, 

Ohio: Charles E. Met-rill, 196H. (64^ pages"! ' - - -- 

."This book has been written specifically for teachers, counselors and others 
who deal with children in a school .setting." .The book is strong on the measure- 
ment of achievefnent (i.e., reading, mathematics, and language arts)» but also 
contains sections 'on intelligence and in^terests. The authors emphasize that 
this is a book designed for a course in measurement' and not a course in 
statistics. 

8. Jackson, D. N. , & Messick, S. , (Ede.), ^r6blems in human ass essment. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Bock Co. , 1967 . (873 pages) 



This large collection of articles is aimed at the advanced undergraduate or 
beginning, graduate student. jThe 74 contributions cover the logic of assessr 
ment, d5«essment metho(iplogy, selection, intellectual abilities, personalify, 
attitudes, and ethics. The publication contains fnan^ of the "classic" articles 
in the area of assessment. 

"■ \ 

9. Lyman, H. B. , Test scor es; and wha t "they mean. Englewood Cliffs, N»w 
Jersey: - Prentice-Ha»., 1963. " (223 pages')' 

This, book desls mainly with the meaning of test scares and is "intended to meet 
the needs^of test* users with limited training, in testing . . ." Real-life ex- 
amples are used to illustrate the major concepts. A unique factor is an . 
original classification of the types of tesf scores. - , - ' 

• * • 

10. Maloney, M. P., & Ward, M. P., Psychological assessment: A conceptual 
approach . New 'York: Oxford University Press, 1976. (422 pages) 

The authors' attempt, to. formulate a canceptual model- for the use of testing. 
Interviewing, and case J[ii stories in the assessment of persons with mental and 
emotional disabilities?^ Sections on report writing are a.lso Included. The 
emphasis Is upm^/he process of assesslDent and notion specific tests: The theme 
of the publlcanon appears to be: "Most criticisms are not leveled at tests, 
\serbut at the use of these tools In practice." . w 



.1 1 , 



Noll, V. II., SLdruiol 1 , [). r. . ItiLi-oduLt, ion lo i> t i una I iiir.iMjr(MiitMi_t 
(tfiinl (Hlit i(in). N(>w York lloiiV]fit on MHn'iir r,i I'ViV f ) 



. Our purposes-^re to provide an orientation to the field on measurement- 
and evaluation, a foundation in measurement theory and elementary sjiatistical 
methods, an acquaintance with published standardized t.ost.s aiul souVces ol in- 
formdtion about them. basiQ, understanding and skill 1n rnnstriirtinq tnst'; tor 
local use, and instruction in the interpretation and application of the rosults^ 
of measurement." 

12. Super, D. E, » A Crites, J. 0., to^JiW^PCAtJonal /U^^^^^ (rev. ed.) . 

New York: H^"^Per and Brothers, 196F. 

This som'ewKat- dated publication presents a traditional view of testing with 
emphasis upqn its uses in prediction of training and job success. The book 
includes critical reviews of mai^y oV the tests commonly used in educjftion 
and industry. ' ■ - 

13. Thorndike, R. L., Personnel seleqt^on .. New York: /john Wiley & Sons, 

1949. • (358 pagi^l ' 

"This book' is made up of two rather aistfnct parts. The first eight chapters 
deal with the technical problems Involved in developing^ a personnel testing 
program and in appraising its effectiveness. The last three deal with admirr^ 
istrative problems of maintaining an effective,* smooth-running program with 
good public acceptance." This now classic book on industrial testing covers 
everything from job analys^i^ to the operation of a testing program. 

14. ' Thorndike, R. L. , & Hagen, E., Measurement and eyaluat'ioH in psychology 

and education (third editionji New York: Uohn Wiley and Sons, 1969. 
(705 pages) > , 

This interltlediate level text covers almost all phases of, testing in detail and 
gives the reader the reasons behind *niany common testing practices. In addition 
to containing detailed discussions' of the basic measurement concepts, the book 
also provides critical reviews, as, well as illjustratiye items,, bf many. commonly 

used' tests. . ■ / ' 

- ' . ' • . 

15\ Tyler, L. E., Tests and measurements (second editi9n). Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: PrenticerHan , Inr. , 1971. (199 pages) 

* ■ • - * ' ' 

Intended' for use as a beginning* text in measurements ihis short bopk attempts 
to cover basic statistics, test theory, as w^l> as sor^e special types and uses 
Of test^. . ' - • ' • . ■ • 



1 

l^tati sties Books ^ Introductory Level 



1. Brun^g,- J., Computational handbook of statistics . Glenview, Illinois: 

Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1968. • ~ 

2. Ryrkit, P.] ^lements of statistics .(second edition). New York: Van- 

Nostramf Co. , 1975. ' 

3'.' Gatkirt, L., & Goldstein, L., ^Scriptive statistics: A prt)grdmmed textbook 
(Volumes I & II). New Yo/kr. Jqhn Wiley and Sons, Inc. ~ 
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4. Hdiiilnirq, M. , Hasir strtti stir<; : A modorn <ippro.irh. Now York- ll.ixoint 
>U'v.uiovi(.h. Int. » VTl\. 

5, McCollough, G. \ Vanalla. L., Introduction t o description statistic s and 

rmra.ni. ^ n t- rur t i ^rT Now York : McCirawTTnTr 
1965. ^ • • ■ ■ ■■ 

Statistics Books - Intermediate Level , 

1. Bloomers, P. J. . nementary statistical methods i n psychology and educa tion; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1%0. 

' ('oureyitch, V , Sta tistical methods: A pr.oblom- sol vino apprnarh . Boston: 
Allyn and ^ Bacon. 1^5B^ ■ - ' "~ -^-^ 

3. Guilford, J. f Fundamental s tLs^ics in psychology and education (fourth 

-edition). .New York: ' McGraw-Hill, 1565. ' — 

4. Hays, W L . ^^|ta t i s^tj c* f o^^^ New' York: Holt, Rinehart, & 

Winston, J^T. -^jv ■ ^ 

5. Runyon^ R P.-, A Habefe'^^ of behav^aral statist ics. Reading, 

Mass^cfiusfetts^ M^«|^^sTeyrTW7~~^ ^ , 

6. Walpole, R< €. Iptro(UA^'. |^n to statisti^ . New "York: MacMillan, 1968, 

• ^fefTtal Measuretitg frts V^jrboOkV 

• ■ ■■J? ' ■ 

Perhaps tfi^ b^m^^ source of accirate information on tests are the 
Mental Meas ureitients' j^rbooks> (MMY)*. Edited by Oscar K. Buros, the first MMY 
W3s publfshed in 1938^and the eighth MMY in November 1978. Each one contains 
carefully worded:ilescri.ptionsy of tests, critical reviews, and referehces to 
research studies using the te\t. Every MMY attempts to present the most recent 
informatiion available 'about eaolutest. . 

In addition to the MMY^s, the publisher also has two other publications 
on tests. The f rst, Tests in Print M . contains a thorough listing and brief 
description of aH te^ts- that were published before 1974. Tests in Prjnt TI 
also contains many references forjtests. The' second. Vocational tests and ~ 

^g^^^^S' ll .l,S°"'P°^^^® °^ reviews on vocational tests from the first to 
the seventh MMY. 

The Casebook on Ethical Standards of Psychol ogists • ' 

Ethical problems related to test security and test interpretation are dis- 
Jn^focJc ^ir''^^? ^""l The^^o6k also gives the purchasing reguirements 

for tests. The sale of tests Is restrlctffd in accordance With principles given 

- Jersif ^08904. Montgomery Street, Highland Park. New 
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.available upon request. The following classes are usually used: 

1. Schools* Colleges, and Governmental Agencies 

. Orders rucuived on offipal purch.v.o form, or hv ofHriallv siqnod - 
^ ■ ■ ,liitters will be .filled promptjy - orders have to bo 

signed by-professor who assumes re^f^fisibil ity . if graduate student, 
etc.% ^ ' , 

2. Business and Industrial Fir^is ■ ^ 

level A-Company j^rchase orders for tests confli^J)nly used for employ- 
ment purposes will be filled promptly^ . , . 

Leve( B--Staff lumber of firm must have completed advanced level 
<:ourse in testiiVat uSiversitV or its .equivalent inylraining under 
qualified super^intendent 

Level C-Available to /irms only for use by qualified ps^'chologists » 
members of the Americ/n Psychological Association or person wit^^ 
Master's degree in p^chplogy and appropriate training in field of 
personnel testing 

3. Consultants to :bus^ss and industry employment ^^encies, vocational 
counselors, and psychologists in private Pi«ctice.. Registration is . 
required. aWov2i for test purchase is granted or withheld. No 
tests are soUi self-guidance. ,nor to any agency engaged in testing 
by mail . / ^ . • 

Item seven of\he Test fi/view Outline refers to the APJ Level of the. test. . 
This is the restriction /code of A. B. or C described above.. 



standards for- Educatio|lal and Psychol ogical Tests andsManuals 



This publ1cation/contain''s technical standards whicjUfesttng m^ 
should meet These standards cover the information that >hould b# contained 
n test Luallrhow teliSbility and validity should be ^^P^^r^^ 
should be used. It fs' urged that the eValuator use this publication as a guide 
in judging the technkal quality of testing materials. 



^Published by: American ^Psychological Association. Inc.. 1200 Seventeenth^ 
'.-St. N.W.. Washington, D.C.; 20036. 
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American Association on Mental Deficiency 
5201 Connecticut Av6nue. N^W. 
WdShinqton, D.C. 20015 

American' Guidance Service, Inc. 
Publishers' Building 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

Bobbs-MerrllV Co.' 
4300 West 62nd Street 
I ndianapo-l is, "Indiana 46268 

CTB/Mc6raw-Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, California 93940 



•* Guidance Associates of Del-awarer^nc. 
1526 Gliijjn Avenue » 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 

« Houghton Mifflin Ctx. 
110 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

\ , ■ 

Institute for < Personality and Ability Testing 
1602 Coronado Drive ■ ' 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 • / 

The. Psychol og4cal' Corporation 



767 Third Avenue , ^ 

New York,' rTew York 10af7 . ^ - 

Science Research Associates, Inc. * * 
259 East Erje Street 

Chicago,- ininols 60611 , .. 

Stanford University Press v 

Stanford, California 94305 , ^ 

Vocational Psychology Research . ' * ' 

Elliott Hall 

University of Minnesota ^- ' 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
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^ 1 u V c t cav ft R Sonie considferdtions for selection, of/a 
'°"±erc';;/vocaiionar;v:iu'tion"s"ste:. VocMlinaUvaU,^ 
Adj ustment Bulletin . 1977. 10(3). 32-37. V 

rnffpv D D ''Vocationa.l evaluator competencies and their relative importance 
If ;erceii;d by pr^^^^^^ and educators in vocat onal evaluation. Un- 

. published doctoral dissertation. Auburn University, 1970. 

rtennan. K. . & Gilbert. J.. The work evaluator. Jo urnal of RehabiVita Jion. 
♦ 1-969. 35(3). 12-14. • ' • 

University Park Press. l97ti. 269-'^^ii. 
D ^^.1. u a Ti-k nnfllY5l^ v ocational rehabilitation graduate -maj or 

Manpower Services. October. 1972. 

■San;ov.sky. R. .* Characteristics of the VEWAA -jembership: 1971. Vocationa^ 
Evaluation and Work Adjustment Bulletin . 1971. 4.. 17-26. 

c^i.«n r A «;rhniir R Measures of p svchological ^ vocatio nal ^ and edqca-. 
American Foundation i^or the Blind. 1976. 

Task Force No. -3. The evaluator. Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment. 
Bulletin . 1975. 8(3). 121-141 (special issue. September. l§/b). 
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